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Versa? 


Onricinauity of today’s style 
leaders calls for maximum versatility 
in machinery. The shoes illustrated 
are four timely examples of modern 
footwear which are being success- 
fully and economically manufactured 

on U/C Cement Sole Attaching 


Equipment. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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#. HOWARD PEW, president of 
the Sun Oil Company, at the recent 
“Ath Congress of American Indus- 
try, said: 

“The truth is that there is no 
limit that we may yet discern either 
to mankind’s capacity to consume 
or to the resources from which de- 
mands may be met. The one factor 


Qi oe 
SS 


of limitation about which we need 
be concerned has to do with man’s 
ability to establish and maintain 
those institutions under which free 
rein may be given to all the genius 
and capability that stand ready for 
the task. 

“We have made a good beginning 
in the development of those institu- 
tions. It is for us to protect and 
preserve all that we have thus far 
achieved, and to make sure that in 
the time to come yet more shall be 
added unto it. No economic plan- 
ning authority could possibly have 
foreseen, planned, plotted and or- 
ganized such an amazing spectacle 





RF the 


of industrial progress as the world 
has witnessed being developed here 
in America in the last century. No 
trust or combination, private or 
governmental, could have accom- 
plished it. It could have been 
achieved only under conditions of 
wide-open invitation to all the 
genius, inventive ability, organizing 
capacity and technological skill of 
a great people. 

“Nobody must be barred, no in- 
vention rejected, no idea untried; 
everybody must have his chance, 
and under our American system of 
free enterprise and equal oppor- 
tunity everybody gets just that 
chance. 





“It is our freedom that has 
brought us to this high estate—in- 
tellectual freedom, religious free- 
dom, political freedom, industrial 
freedom, freedom to dream, to 
think, to imagine, to experiment, to 
invent, to match wits in friendly 
competition. That is our great 
American heritage.” 


(11) 
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eB ESSE ADLER of the Adler Shoe 
Stores, took time out on his recent 
holiday (at Hollywood, Florida) to 
cover the men’s shoe field and re- 
port to us: 

“So far, in the Southlands and 
Miami, I find that in sport shoes 
one-third white, one-third tan and 
white and one-third black and white 


were sold in the $3.98 shoes; and 
in the higher grades it was—one- 
half white and one-half tan and 
white and black and white. This 
isn’t in accordance with the ideas of 
shoe men throughout the country; 
but I saw figures and these were the 
percentages in sport sales. 

“The newest sport style to take 
hold is the casual style—namely a 
thick one-inch sole from toe to heel 
with a small heel attached; (not a 
wedge heel but a thick covered one 
inch sole from toe to heel and a 
small heel added). This shoe was 
a good seller in rust, green, wine 
and chamois in solid colors with 
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laces and with gore effects. A sad- 
dle oxford in white with black, 
white with tan and yellow with tan 
—and a thick sole—also sold well. 
“Color is ‘wild again’ here in the 
South.” 
LARGE-SIZED feet may not make 
a cop—but they help—according to 
a five hundred pair order just pur- 
chased by the Kansas City Police 
Department. The prize for the 
largest pair was a close race 
between Charles Rothermel, night 
jailer, who wears a 15-D, and Wil- 
liam Johnson, a traffic officer, whose 
size is a modest 15-C. Charles 
Shaw, a traffic patrolman, took the 
smallest pair, 644-EE. 


oJ OHN L. HARRIS of Ross-Harris, 
Inc., New York City, had the thrill 
of his lifetime when Arturo Ales- 
sandri, President of the Republic of 
Chile, not only complimented him 
upon his shoe fitting but suggested 
that he would like the “Harris tech- 
nique” of retail selling so that the 





Minister of Education in Chile 
might have a better understanding 
of the vocational training needed 
in the specialized service of shoes. 

So Mr. Harris, who at times has 
lectured on shoes, prepared a port- 
folio and presented it to His Excel- 
lency, the President, in the hopes 
that it might lead to a better under- 
standing between shoe men in all 
the Americas. As Mr. Harris put it: 

“It is not so much that I wish to 
create “The American Idea’ in the 
minds of your countrymen. I feel 
rather, that good manners, knowl- 
edge and industry are universal and 
therefore GOOD BUSINESS in all 
countries and among all our peo- 
ples. 

“May I extend my personal 
thanks for the opportunity you gave 
me to be of service to you, and wish 
you the best of health, happiness 
and a safe return to your home- 
land.” 





ACTION VS INACTION 
~ Vi | RESOLVE - 
5 Me 


—"Indecision,” says a well-known 
neurologist, “is sapping the 
strength of the American people." 

—H. A. Hopf, the management en- 
gineer, is of the opinion that this 
a applied to business as 
well. 


‘ 








“Indecision is debilitating,” he writes. 
“It feeds upon itself; it is almost, one 
might say, habit-forming. Not only 
that, but it is contagious; it transmits 
itself to others; it flows from the top 
executive to his lieutenants until, in 
aggravated cases, hands everywhere 
become tied and business stagnates. 
"This is no exaggerated picture we 
are drawing. We have seen it often 
and we, too, have gained the impres- 
sion that it is a disease which is on the 
increase. Business is dependent upon 
action. It cannot go forward by hesi- 
tation. Those in executive positions 
must fortify themselves with facts and 
accept responsibility for decisions 
based upon them. Greater risk is 
often involved in postponement than 
in making a wrong decision." 


—With world conditions as unsettled 
and treacherous as they are, it is 
no easy thing to give immediate 
and definite decisions on many 
matters of major importance... 

—But a New Year's resolution "to 
think constructively and act ac- 
cordingly” may not be out of 


President 





A. B. COHEN, vice-president and 
general manager of the United 
States Shoe Corporation of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, says: 

“Your greatest businesses in this 
country over a period of years were 
built on value, forever remember- 
ing, however, that the manufacturer 
and merchant must make a profit, 
for no business can continue with- 
out profit. 

“I find great institutions that 
have followed this policy in both 


manufacturing and retailing have 
survived over a great number of 
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years and have been doing a con- 
sistently good job, showing profits 
each and every year. 

“We, in this business, try to look 
at everything from the retailer’s 
standpoint, believing that no busi- 
ness is healthier than the customers 
it serves and it is therefore the duty 
of every manufacturer to see that 
the retailer makes a legitimate profit 
on his product, bearing in mind at 
all times mark-downs and other 
costs necessary in doing business.” 


A. L. VILES, president of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
reports: 

“The rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry operated at a rate about 30 
per cent higher in 1939 than in the 
preceding year. The industry has 
employed more men than in 1938; 
they have had practically full time 
employment throughout the year at 
wages about 20 per cent above the 
average for all industries, so that 
total payrolls in the rubber industry 
have increased about 24 per cent 








over last year. All divisions of the 
industry ‘participated in this ad 
vance, although the rate of increase 
was not uniform. 

“Rubber footwear companies in 
creased their business materially 
among other means through style 
improvements, for which they are 
constantly searching. Similarly, 
higher volume was shown by heels 
and soles, hard rubber, rubberized 
fabrics and other rubber products 

“Crude rubber, the principal raw 
material of the industry, is still sub 
ject to strict control of production 
and export by the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee. Dur- 
ing the years world stocks and 
stocks in this country fell to an un- 
usually low level, but the Interns 
tional Rubber Regulation Committ«« 
has made increases in the expor'- 
able quota, and the large amount »/ 
rubber which has been afloat {11 
this country for the past six wees 
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should soon serve to bring some re- 
lief in the rather tight spot rubber 
situation that now exists.” 


GEORGE P. UTLEY, president of 
The Irving Drew Corporation, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, says: 

“The shoe retailer needs more 
mark-up because his expenses are 
certainly growing, year after year, 
and price freedom is necessary, (as 
the Boot anp SHOE REcORDER 
states) because his location, his 
community and his condition re- 
quires freedom of action in marking 
the price on his merchandise.” 


SPEAKING through Judge Finis 
J. Garrett, the United States Court 
of Customs and Appeal has handed 
down an opinion affirming the ac- 
tion of the United States Customs 
Court which overruled the protest 
of the Bata Shoe Co., against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proclamation in- 
creasing the duty on boots and 
shoes from Czecho-Slovakia from 
20 to 30 per cent. The President’s 
proclamation applied a counter- 
vailing duty on boots and shoes 
from Czecho-Slovakia and was in- 
spired by Germany’s invasion and 


ZENITH SHOE STORE 


seizure of that country last March. 
The proclamation had the effect of 
cancelling the lower duty which sev- 
eral months before had been nego- 
tiated in a trade agreement with 
Czecho-Slovakia and _ establishing 
the higher duty which applies to 








The Shoe Buyer’s Little Shadow 


I have a little shadow 
That’s always before my eye, 
The shadow of shoe stock purchased 
That the public may not buy! 
* 7 
That shadow always haunts me 
When a customer walks out, 
And it often speaks and asks me, 
“Do you know what you're about?” 
* 
That shadow goes before me 
When to market I repair, 
And it sits all night and taunts me 
At my bedside in a chair! 
* 
If it were not that shadow, 
All shoe buyers will agree, 
I could bask in golden sunlight 
With a mind sublimely free! 


——J. Edw. Tufft 


[13] 


imports of boots and shoes from 
Germany with which the United 
States does not have a most-favored- 


nation treaty. 
* * - 


F. D. BARKER of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, in answering a recent ques- 
tionnaire, adds this postscript: 

“I have been a reader of your 
publication continuously since 1890 
and have found it a very great help 
to me as a clerk, manager and 
proprietor. September 23 marked 
sixty years of retailing shoes.” 


G EORGE F. JOHNSON, 82-year- 
old head of Endicott-Johnson Corp., 
is now believed to be definitely on 
the road to recovery after having 
been seriously ill with pneumonia 
since Dec. 22. Mr. Johnson’s ill- 
ness has caused widespread con- 
cern. His home and office have 
been deluged with letters, telephone 
calls and telegrams from friends in 
all parts of the country. On a re- 
cent evening 350 Endicott-Johnson 
employees gathered at Sarah Jane 
Johnson Church in Johnson City 
to pray for his recovery. The 
church was built by Mr. Johnson in 
memory of his mother. 
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NEW SHOE STORES FOR OLD 


Baker Store in Los Angeles a Striking Example of How 


an Old Fashioned Retail Establishment Can Be Modern- 


ized and Made to Conform, Not Only to the Architectural 


Conceptions of Today, but Also to the New Require- 


ments of Shoe Merchandising, Display and Promotion. 


Exterior of the C. H. Baker Shoe 

Store. The plane surfaces and set- 

in center panel add a note of dis- 

tinction to this attractive store 
front. 


by HARBIN F. HUNTER, A.f.A. 


@DNE of the most dramatic architectural changes in re 
cent shoe store history was the transition of C. H. Baker's 
old store at 412 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles, into a 
modern, intimate, sectionalized specialty shoe shop, a 
store with “eye appeal,” designed with the sole purpose 
of creating an interest for the merchandise. Things that 
were never done before were successfully completed in 
the course of this interesting modernization project. 

By changing the large, old-fashioned show windows to 
small, individual displays, merchandise which heretofore 
had been practically swallowed up by the size of the 
former windows is now being presented at eye level in 
specialized groups. The exterior extends a full two 
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Left: Main salon of the C. H. Baker Shoe Store, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The small wall displays provide an 
effective means of featuring particular types of shoes. 


This view looks toward the entrance fram the interior 
of the store. Note the effect of spaciousness. 





Hosiery and bag department of the Baker store. The 

showcases and wrapping counter have been expressed 

in a medium which makes them beautiful as well as 
utilitarian. 


stories in height and is covered with “Imperial Danby” 
marble trimmed with bronze metal, giving a dignified 
character to the store front. Lettering “C. H. Baker” 
with five fluorescent Neon tubes for each letter makes 
the sign the outstanding feature of the entire block. 
The letters are constructed of bronze and white por 
celainized metal. 


THE natural line of the show windows lead a cus- 
tomer directly to the entrance doors which are clearly 
visible from the sidewalk. The show window flanking 
the men’s shop has an open back, giving a full view of 
the department from the lobby which attracts the cus 
tomer toward the interior. 

The old interior had a large, open sales space in 
which the departments were placed at random. The 
men’s section was completely isolated on the mezzanine, 
accessible only by a narrow stairway. All walls were 
lined with row upon row of exposed shoe boxes. The 
ceiling contained large light fixtures between which 


were placed the grilles of the ventilating system. 


The main problem in the reconstruction was to unify 
the entire store by providing individual closely knit de- 
partments. The men’s section is placed with adequate 
view from the exterior and with natural access from the 
interior. ‘It has an individual entrance with access to 
the entire stock room. Here a man may receive indi- 
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Another view of the interior. Showcases, such as the one shown in the right 


vidual attention yet be in complete contact with all de- 
partments of the store. 


THE hosiery and bag section is located directly adja- 
cent to the entrance. It is placed within direct, easy 
reach from all departments. It contains strikingly in- 
dividual displays along. the back wall. Here the key- 
note, as in the show window, is again “individuality.” 
Below these displays are placed the entire hosiery stock 
in very shallow drawers. The drawers are designed 
with adequate vision for the customer. Directly in front 
of these hosiery drawers are placed the showcases. The 
showcases are constructed with the essential point of 
placing the merchandise directly in front of the cus- 
tomer. There is no necessity of stooping. The lower 
portion contains stock space. 

Adjoining the hosiery and bag section is the wrap- 
ping station. It is a carefully planned work unit cen- 
trally located from the entire store. Of necessity this 
section of the store was required to be narrower. 
Through the use of mirrors strategically placed the nar- 
row appearance was overcome. 

The main salon, located in direct access from the en- 
trance, contains many features. Here the walls are no 
longer lined with shoe boxes. The walls are of much 
greater value containing well placed display niches and 
wall mirrors. The mirrors, extending from floor to ceil- 
ing, on a central column, form a dual purpose in con- 


foreground, provide ample space for effective display. 





cealing the column and acting as a fitting mirror. The 
entire shoe stock is concealed. It is placed in narrow 
passages extending around the entire store with access 
at strategic points in each department. The shoe stock 
has been increased by concealment. 


Q@NE of the most advanced features of the modernized 
store is the lighting scheme. It is completely concealed 
in a continuous trough in the ceiling and extends 
throughout all sections. The entire system is of the 
latest developed fluorescent “daylight” tube. This sys- 
tem boasts of cool operation, economy, long life, and 
above all, color correction. This type of lighting is also 
used throughout all displays. Fluorescent lighting. 
being cool in operation, reduces the usual heat load 
placed on the air conditioning system. The entire store 
is completely air conditioned through the ceiling anemo 
stats. These grilles are the latest development, eliminat 
ing the usual streaking caused by the air flow. 

All case work throughout the store is done in Quilted 
Maple trimmed with Tabasco Mahogany. The ligh' 
finish on the wood is mellowed by the soft texture of the 
grass cloth applied to the walls. The grass cloth extends 
throughout the entire store, forming a continuity be 
tween sections. Floor coverings tone with the wall- 
from a masculine rubber tile floor in the men’s sectio: 
to a soft patterned carpet in the main salon. A recesse: 
rubber mat extends from the lobby well into the stor: 
assuring cleanliness. 
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WHO Is Mrs. 


And What Should Be the Attitude of 
Merchants and Manufacturers in Re- 
lation to the Growing Demand of 
Consumers for More Information 


about the Merchandise They Buy ? 


FROM AN ADDRESS 
by BERNICE DODGE 


Editor of the Research Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, at 
the Shoe Fitting Clinic, National 

Shoe Fair, Chicago. . 


THERE is a new idea abroad in the land. It has taken 
hold of people’s imaginations to such an extent that 
it has attracted many followers and has become a 
“movement.” 

It is an outgrowth of the depression which gave a 
jolt to our reliance upon efficiency of production as 
the final answer to all our economic problems. Up to 
that time “economics” had meant “production” to most 
people. If the farmer’s income was too low to buy 
all of the things he wanted, he simply tried to produce 
larger crops. The manufacturer and the retailer made 
and sold more goods. As incomes went up, people 
used more and more commodities in their daily living. 
Any educational work along the line of budgets or wise 
buying fell on deaf ears because the answer was simply, 
“Why bother? Next year’s increased income will take 
care of the deficit.” 

However, when the depression came and people could 
not buy, increased production only led them up a blind 
alley. When incomes were greatly reduced there was 
a demand for low cost merchandise regardless of qual- 
ity. The market was flooded with merchandise which 
had been manufactured to meet a price as its chief 
specification. 

Outside appearances were no longer indications of 
quality. Price was no indication of quality. Everyone 
had to economize. A satisfactory choice became a mat- 
ter of general importance because people could not 
afford to repeat a purchase. 

We began to see ourselves as consumers, and to look 
around for some of the guide posts in an economy of 
consumption. By force of circumstances the public be- 


CONSUMER? 


BERNICE DODGE 


gan to ask how to know what they were getting for 
their money. The world became a problem in eco- 
nomics. Out of this grew what has been called the 


“ ” 
consumer movement. 


ET has been said that this consumer movement shows 
the spontaneous and irrepressible vitality of extreme 
youth, and has the weakness of immaturity. It is not 
a well organized “army with banners,” marching toward 
a well recognized goal, with wise and efficient leader- 
ship. As yet it is many scattered small groups, and 
individuals, held together only by their common interest. 

Some people entered the consumer movement in a 
crusading spirit, with more emotional enthusiasm than 
practical reasoning. While their publications savored 
of sensationalism, perhaps nothing short of such an 
approach could have awakened general interest. 

There is no one spokesman for the consumer move- 
ment. It has become articulate in meetings such as 
that of the Consumers’ Institute at Stephens College 
last spring and the Better Business Bureau Conference 
in Buffalo, and similar ones in other cities. There is a 
good deal appearing in the press these days, in current 
publication, in pamphlets and in books. 

[TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE} 











WERE you one of the thousands milling around at 
the Hotel Stevens last week? If you were—as we were 
—you probably carried away the same impression as 
we did. In room after room, the preliminary quick look 
around showed the same division into black and navy 
street shoes, tan and white casuals, spectator and active 
sport shoes, brilliant combinations of colors in dressy 
and play types. Sprinkled among these were some dark 
brown, some beige, or beige and brown, a few grey or 
grey and black, and a few pastels. 


What About That Third Color? 


Where among these is that much sought-after third 
color? Some say it is the dark India Brown—a carry- 
over of many seasons. Some say it is beige. More say, 
“We don’t know.” Dark brown is expected to do well 
in some sections. Some stores report a shortage in their 
supply of dressy brown shoes this Fall. There is good 
reason for a carry-over of brown shoes of this type into 
Spring. They are a good accent for both beige and 
grey costumes, as well as green, pink, the lighter blues 
and a number of other Spring colors. The subject of 
much discussion is a new brown called “Milk Choco- 
late,” which has been launched by a leading style house. 


It is dark but has a creamy cast which should make it 
a good complement to beige. There is much argument, 


‘ pro and con, as to its possibilities. 


Greatest interest, however, centers on beige for several 
reasons. Every ten or fifteen years, beige is due for a 
revival. Is 1940 to be the year? Every line has some 
beige shoes. One very large company has stocked four 
beige numbers. A leading shoe department in a large 
city recently sold five beige shoes in one morning with 
no apparent reason for the sudden run on this color. 
On the runway at the recent style show in Chicago (see 
last week’s issue of the RecorDER) several beige shoes 
were effectively worn to pick up the same color in the 
print dress. So far, the most popular beige shoes have 
been in alligator calf—alone or combined with gabar- 
dine. A few very attractive shoes have been made in 
doeskin or suede. This has been combined with match- 
ing smooth leather or contrasted with brown suede in 
a two-tone combination or with darker beige and brown 
in smart ombré effects. The all-over smooth leather 
beige shoe, even when accented with a brown trim, does 
not have the appeal of these other materials and com- 
binations. There should be a definite place this season 

[TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE] 


































L. V. HERSHEY 


Chairman of the Board, National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers Association. 


















Shoe Associations 


1940 OFFICERS 
National Beot and Shee Manufacturers’ 
Association 


L. V. HERSHEY, Hagerstown Shoe & Legging Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

JAY O. BALL, New York, N. Y., president 

E. S. GERBERICH, Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, 
Pa., treasurer 

RUTH S. FREEMAN, New York, N. Y., secretary 

N. ETTELBRICK, Ettelbrick Shoe Co., Greenup, Ill., 
vice-chairman. Also vice-chairmen are: 

F. |. CURTIS, Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., Reading, Pa. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Jr., Endicott-Johnson Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

F. |. SEARS, Bates Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

FRANK X. O'BRIEN, Krippendorf-Dittman Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 

BENJAMIN CORT, Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. 

mae S. FLORSHEIM, Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, 

MORGAN GROSSMAN, Unity-Grossman, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

MOE JACOB, H. Jacob & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. M. JARMAN, General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

HARRY G. JOHANSEN, Johansen Brothers Shoe Co.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

PAUL JONES, Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 
Whitman, Mass. 

GEORGE S. LAIRD, Laird, Schober & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

GUY _ E. P. Reed & Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. . 

JOSEPH S. STERN, United States Shoe Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

WM. R. TWEEDIE, Tweedie Footwear Corp., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

HOWARD STEPHENS, Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 

Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IL. V. HERSHEY, president of the Hagerstown Shoe & Legging Company, Hagerstown, 
Md., is the new chairman of the Board of Directors of the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He is a shoe manufacturer of wide practical experience. After graduat- 
ing from school he attended business college for two years. Three months after the Hagers- 
town Boot & Legging Company was organized in 1911, Mr. Hershey went to work for this 
concern at the age of 15 as bookkeeper. Then he went on to sales, and is still doing the 
buying of upper and sole leather. He has personally covered the entire United States as a 


salesman. 

Mr. Hershey was elected to the Board of Directors of the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association at the time of the inception of NRA in 1933. He served as a member 
of the Code Authority during the period of NRA for the boot and shoe industry; was 
chairman of the Membership Committee of National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Trade Relations Committee. 

He is a past president of the Central Pennsylvania Shoe and Leather Association, past 
president of the Hagerstown Rotary Club, Hagerstown Council of Boy Scouts. He is active 
in all the civic and fraternal organizations of Hagerstown. 

In addition to the officers and directors elected for 1940, the following have been desig- 
nated as chairmen of the association’s standing committees: Style, George Laird, Laird, 
Schober & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Trade Relations, J. R. Sweasy, Red Wing Shoe Co., 
Red Wing, Minn.; Membership, J. F. Teeple, Teeple Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis.; Legislation, 
Frederick A. Miller, The H. C. Godman Co., Columbus, 0.; Resolutions, Roger A. Selby, 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O. 
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Summon Leaders 
for 1940 


1940 OFFICERS 
Natienai Shee Retailers’ Association 
CARL BURGSTAHLER, F. E. Foster Company, Chicago, 
president 
DAVID HIRSCHLER, Hotheimer's, Norfolk, Va., trea- 
surer 
JOHN LAYCOCK, Hanan & Son, New York, N. Y., vice- 
president 
MORRIS KRONKHITE, Turrell's, Seattle, Wash., vice- 
president 
ALBERT WACHENHEIM, Jr., Imperial Shoe Store, New 
Orleans, La., vice-president 
GEORGE B. HESS, N. Hess & Sons, Baltimore, Md., vice- 
president 
L. E. LANGSTON continues as executive vice-president 
of the National Shoe Retailers Association 


NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 


MATTHEW A. CONDON, James F. Condon & Sons, CARL E. BURGSTAHLER 
Charleston, S.C. President, National Shoe 

HENRY H. DAHL, Thayer McNeil Co., Boston, Mass. Retailers Association. 

GEORGE B. HESS, N. Hess & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

DAVID S. HIRSCHLER, Hofheimer's, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


neo KEMPNER, Ike Kempner & Bros., Little Rock, 
Ark. 


OWEN W. METZGER, Wetherhold & Metzger, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


A. J. PAULY, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
ROY STEVENS, Stevens Shoe Store, Ottumwa, lowa 


ALBERT WACHENHEIM, Jr., Imperial Shoe Store, New 
Orleans, La. 


CARL E. BURGSTAHLER, president of F. E. Foster Company and a leading Chicago 
retail shoe merchant, was chosen president of the National Shoe Retailers Association at the 
annual election held January 4, during the National Shoe Fair at Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
His election as chief executive is a well merited reward for years of active effort on behalf 
of the association and the retail shoe business of the country. In addition to his N.S.R.A. 
activities, he has also served on the National Shoe Fair Committee for the past several years 
and last year was its secretary. 


Mr. Burgstahler went to Chicago from Grand Rapids, Mich., where he entered the shoe 
business at the age of 16. He worked for Marshall Field & Co. for a time, and then went 
with the F. E. Foster Co. as a salesman, rising from that position by successive steps to 
the office of president of the company. He is also treasurer of the Cook County Retail 
Council. 

Mr. Burgstahler has been a leader in the promotion of quality in shoes for women and 
children and in the training of retail shoe salesmen in the science of proper shoe fitting. 
He has served as a member of the Board of Directors of the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation and is the second Chicago man to be honored by election to the presidency. John 
O’Connor, of O’Connor & Goldberg, was president about twenty years ago, and although 
the convention of the association has repeatedly been held in Chicago, the presidency has 
usually gone elsewhere. 


Although he has been connected during most of his business life with large retail estab- 
lishments, Mr. Bargstahler has a keen perception of the problems of the average retail 
shoe merchant, and under his leadership the association will undoubtedly continue and 
breaden its program of practical helpfulness to its steadily increasing membership. 











Th fe 


OUTLOOK 


THE National Shoe Fair held last week was a living 
thing of men, shoes, exhibits, materials, money—colos- 
sal in size—1066 exhibits, 185,000 samples; and, in all 
probability, the meeting represented an expenditure of 
a third of a million dollars. 

Yet we can take the whole thing and squeeze it down 
into the single word—ZEST. 

I don’t know how many tons of pitch blende need 
to be processed to make a gram of radium but we tried 
to go through that same process in reducing the human 
experience of the National Shoe Fair to its vital essence. 

We captured a feeling in Chicago that had a spiritual 
quality, in the fact that almost every man there was put- 
ting himself into his work; and you can’t lick a guy 
who has his heart in his work. 

I think it manifested itself everywhere in a new zest 
for shoe retailing, a new eagerness to cooperate and a 
new enthusiasm for better selections and better service 
to customers. 

I think it was general for men to say to themselves: 
“Forget the ‘Stale Thirties’ and walk into the ‘New 
Forties,’ accepting things as they are and not as they 
were remembered.” 

Many a merchant must also have said to himself: 
“My customers have been walking away from me the 
past ten years because I haven’t met them with what 
they wanted, when they wanted it. Now it is up to me 
to capture their imagination as well as to know their 
capacity to pay.” 

Remember this, in ten years shoe retailing has 
changed hands—a full 63 per cent, if recent surveys are 
to be relied upon. So we do step into the Forties with 
a lot of men who never knew the “Careless Twenties.” 
That’s one reason why buying at the National Shoe 
Fair was more orderly, more selective, less emotional 
and less speculative; and why so many stores are at the 
moment safe on inventories, soundness of policy and 
more certain of themselves and their service. 

Why did we see so many young men at the National 
Shoe Fair—merchants in their own right? Because you 
can’t fool a young man with all the terrible stories of 
the failures of the past. He wants to make a living. He 
wants to sell his services and his brains and he wants 
to own a business. You just can’t lick a man who puts 
his heart in his work. 





Zest for Living a Shoe Life 
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by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


One of the biggest chain store operators in America, 
immensely successful in his field, said the same thing 
to us when he cited the long list of names of good shoe 
stores in America, successful because the personality of 
the boss on the premises saturates the store and pleases 
customers as no other system of retailing ever can hope 
to do. Quality never has any competition—particularly 
quality of service and it takes a lot of living and a lot 
of experience to give that extra quality with every 
pair. 

Take my word for it, the human equation is the most 
important factor in your business life now ard in the 
next ten years. Nothing else matters much but the ca- 
pacity to put a zest into your living, into your store, 
into your window and into your friendships with clerks 
and with customers. 

One of the youngest men, mentally, that we met at 
the National Shoe Fair was George J. Marott—55 years 
a merchant. So, it isn’t a matter of age. Bodies get old 
but minds can remain flexible and young. The inner 
truth is that every man is himself the maker of his life 
and his business. 

People who lose their zest for living a shoe life are 
those who brood about the past—who fail to see some 
good in today and some hope for tomorrow. It’s a 
tonic to meet a lot of men—merchants from Vancouver 
to Florida—men of divers occupations, from leathers to 
labels. They are all part of the shoe industry and con- 
tribute much to its progress. It is encouraging also to 
see that the two new leaders of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association and the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association are young men in their 
forties, self-made. Their selection to the top posts is 
likewise an endorsement of the very thing we are try- 
ing to talk about—that hard work will bring a man to 
the top—and nothing else matters much. 

We really got a profound conviction that a new spiri! 
is entering the shoe business and that after all, the best 
shoe is yet to be made, the best book written, the best 
music composed and the best song sung. There is some- 
thing to look forward to—with zest. 
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THE IRVING DREW CORP., LANCASTER, OHIO—30 minutes from Columbus 
New York Office:—Room 743 Marbridge Bldg. N. J. Levy, Manager. 
Chicago Sample Room:—Morrison Hotel, Room 647. Barney Coens, Representative. 





PRICE-FREEDOM-SHOES 
Liberal Mark-up for You 


In Stock 


The Blanch—No. 6682 — Black ’ 

satin mat kid, pat- To retail 

ent trim, — 

ARCH REST insole, 

15/8” heel. ’ . $6.85 to $7.85 

Rs ee, oth el mb 
The Vilae — 6654—Black Kid, 17/8” 

eel. 

No. 6655 — Blue Kid. No. 

6653—W hite Kid. 
The Janet —No. 6749—Black Gaberdine, 

patent trim, 17/8” heel. 

No. 6712—Blue Gabardine. 

No. 6751—Black Kid. 

No. 6750—W hite Kid. 

No. 6753—Blue Kid. 


REG US PAT. OFFICE 


Buy “RETAIL PRICE FREEDOM SHOES” — A PREFERRED STOCK ON A RISING MARKET 


DREW ARCH REST and FOOT FRIEND Shoes are a “Natural” for “Profit Taking.” We advocate unrestricted retail 
ptices to meet the individual needs of the retailer. 


DREW Shoes are not one of the “Three Masses,” Mass Production, Mass Distribution and Mass Pricing. Each shoe is 
and designed to give the retailer a basic line of shoes that “FIT PERFECTLY,” and with an EYE APPEAL for 


turnover. Quality materials with fine workmanship, gives consumer's satisfaction with pride in ownership. Let DREW 
Shoes be your Profit Line. 


LIGHT WEIGHT WELT SHOES MADE OVER WIDE TRED CORRECTIVE LASTS FOR FOOT FREEDOM 
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WwW. P. BARNES 
RETAILERS 








HEADS TEXAS SHOE 


Controversy with Southwestern Travelers Ironed Out with 
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Complete Satisfaction and New Plan of Cooperation Adopted at 
Fort Worth—Stylist Urges Intensive Shoe Promotion to Regain 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS.—With cooperation between 
the Texas-Oklahoma Shoe Retailers Association and the 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Association the keynote 
of the joint convention of the associations at the Texas 
Hotel in Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 7-10, this show again 
lived up to its traditional reputation, with attendance 
of 1200 and with 240 lines displayed at the hotel. 
Record cold weather kept attendance at this figure. 

A controversy between the two associations regard- 
ing sample room charges to travelers was ironed out 
when the retailers adopted a sliding scale of room fees 
to be used at future Texas shows. Committees of re- 
tailers and travelers, meeting prior to the convention, 
decided on the scale which was formally approved at 
the business meeting of retailers on Tuesday. The scale 
provides 15 per cent of total sample rooms should cost 
$26, 15 per cent to cost $21 and 70 per cent to cost 
the present fee of $16. Retailers insisted that a mini- 
mum of 60 per cent of the rooms should be $16 to 
accommodate travelers with smaller lines. 4° 

L. E. Langston, executive vice-president ‘of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, was the principal 
speaker at the Monday luncheon. W. P. Barnes, newly 
elected president of the retailers, presided. Mr. Langs- 
ton told of the services of the national organization of 
retailers. He praised both associations convening here 
for their growth and for their contribution to more 
intelligent and efficient shoe merchandising, but he 
warned that neither group could succeed without the 
other in planning the annual conventions. 

Rhea Nichols, shoe stylist, led an open forum dis- 
cussion following the luncheon. She urged shoe men 
to do more promoting to regain shoe sales that have 
been lost to costume jewelry and other high'y pro- 
moted lines that are getting money formerly spent on 
extra pairs of costume shoes. Play shoes were men- 
tioned as big sellers this year, but shoe men were urged 
to promote them as play shoes only, otherwise they 
would lose a sale on high style shoes, if women de- 
cided they could wear play shoes for all occasions. 

The high heeled wedges, being smart, new and com- 
fortable, were slated for popularity at this show. Black, 
blue, beige, and red were prominent, in that order, 
with blue and white and black and white combinations 


Shoe Sales Lost to Costume Jewelry and Other Accessories. 


very strong for Summer. Miss Nichols believes whites 
in this section will be only 5 per cent under last year. 
She thinks Texas shoe men are stocked too heavily on 
black patents this Spring, thus missing an opportunity 
to sell an extra pair of white or combinations later on 
in the Spring. 

Judge Marvin Brown, associate justice, Court of Civil 
Appeals, Fort Worth, spoke at the Tuesday luncheon, 
which had C. W. Gross, retiring president of the travel- 
ers, presiding. Judge Brown was introduced by Mr. 
Langston. At the business meeting following this 
luncheon. W. A. Harris, retailers’ secretary, reported 
on the success of the resolution adopted at the San 
Antonio convention in which wires were sent to each 
member of the Texas legislature in opposition to pass- 
age of sales tax measures. The sales tax was defeated 
and this sensational action by the group was credited 
with helping this defeat. 

As was promised, only a minimum amount of time 
was allotted for business meetings so that visitors could 
spend more time visiting sample rooms. Sunday and 
Wednesday were given over entirely to buying. 

New officers elected were: W. P. Barnes, San Angelo. 
president. Ben Phelps, Shreveport; E. C. McNeill, San 
Antonio; Matt Spires, Austin, and Alex Hesselson, Fort 
Worth, vice-presidents. W. A. Harris, Fort Worth, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Directors named for 
three years were: K. B. Wooley, Dallas; W. D. Nissen. 
Oklahoma City; Charles Kessler, Abilene, and H. E. 
Knoebel, Fort Worth. Directors for two years were 
Ed Moses, Houston; Herman Ehlert, Dallas; M. 
Deutsch, San Antonio; Leon R. Collins, Waco; George 
Potasnick, Dallas, and for one year, L. F. Tuffley. 
Houston; R. C. Mynatt, Dallas; Walter Jones, Wichita 
Falls; E. M. Boyd, Austin, and Sid Katz, San Antonio. 
Dallas was chosen as the next convention city. Dates 
for the convention will be selected later, either for the 
Monday following the national show closing or the week 
later. 

Convention entertainment included a dinner dance on 
Monday night and a banquet on Tuesday night. The 
ladies’ committee for entertaining wives of shoe men 
was headed by Mrs. W. N. Hinckley, general chairman. 
and Mrs. W. A. Harris, co-chairman. 
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COLONIALS 


Sidewalk 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC POLL 
OF THE WOMEN 
WHO SWING THE BUYING PUBLIC 


FACT What the Smartest Women Wear 
Other Women Will Wear 


DEDUCTION: What the Smartest Women Wear 


Is a Mirror for Shoe-Store Success 


COLONIAL’S CANDID CAMERAMAN 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


HERE'S WHAT HE DID: He roamed the city, 
snapped a picture of the best dressed woman he 
saw, and he secured permission to use the photo- 


graph. 


BY INQUIRY BE LEARNED that she bought her 
shoes at STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. AT 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER he learned she 
was wearing a Laird-Schober Shoe by COLELLA. 


At Celella he learned that the shoe was made 
with COLONIAL ’S (in Patent Leather the world- 
leader in quantity and quality) matchless BLACK 
PATENT. 


Once Again Proving That... 

The Smartest Women Buy From the Smartest Retailers 
The Smartest Retailers Buy From the Smartest Makers 
The Smartest Makers Buy Colonial Patent. 
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Michigan Merchants 















RICHARD J. SCHMIDT 
who sounded an optimistic keynote 
as he welcomed shoe men of Mich- 


igan to annual convention. 


De‘rroit, Micu. — Michigan Shoe 
Fair, at Hotel Statler, opened with 
one hundred ten lines exhibiting, 
compared to eighty-five last year. 
There was a large attendance at show 
rooms Sunday, with some salesmen 
actually unable to handle all would- 
be buyers. One firm reported Sun- 
day sales alone equal to three days 
last year. Upstate buyers predomi- 
nated Sunday, with many planning 
an early return to their stores. Lo- 
cal buyers, because of crowds, came 
in Monday, and many planned com- 
ing down Monday night after closing 
their own stores, as Monday’s rub- 
ber business was very good, follow- 
ing a snow storm. 

Retail trade in Detroit has re- 
flected optimistic sentiment follow- 
ing the settlement of strikes in the 
auto industry, and continued good 
post-holiday trade encouraged heav- 
ier buying at the fair. The slogan 
of the sample rooms was: “It’s a 
salesman’s year in 1940.” 

An actual shortage of shoe pro- 
duction was predicted by D. B. 
Brown, of M. J. Saks Shoe Co., based 
on sales here, because of the late 
placing of orders by big buyers, 
combined with the early Easter date. 





Meet and Buy at Detroit 


Settlement of Auto Strikes and Improved Retail Trade 
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Makes Detroit Shoe Men Mere Optimistic, while 
Buyers from Upstate Fleck to Fair on Sunday and 





Children’s shoes generally are sell- 
ing well, especially popular priced 
lines. 

Women’s shoes show patents out- 
standing in their comeback, with 
blues, in darker tones particularly, 
predominating, along with new fash- 
ions in blacks and some whites, 
novelty combinations of lizards and 
cream were also important. Lasts 
turned strongly to pumps and step- 
ins. There was considerable imme- 
diate demand for snow boots. 

Important developments in wo- 
men’s styles were disclosed at Mon- 
day night’s style show. Men’s lines 
attracted far more interest than usual. 
Recommended for sports is brown 
and white combination in bootmaker- 
finished shoes, which appear to be 
leading the Summer field so far as 
outdoor shoes are concerned. Woven 
shoes are going well, though a little 
under 1939. 

In leathers, the biggest seller is 
tan in style shoes, with very few 
blacks. Black is holding its own 
only in conservative shoes. Also im- 
portant are rubber soles in place of 
last year’s crepe soles, which are 
said to be less in demand in higher 
brackets. 

Formal convention sessions opened 
Monday with luncheon, with Ernest 
Bradshaw, J. L. Hudson Co., as 
toastmaster. Brief talks were given 
by convention chairmen Hermey 
Meyer, of the Travelers and Clyde 
K. Taylor of the Retailers; T. A. 
Delaney, of Boston, secretary of the 
National Shoe Travelers Association; 
Harold R. Quinby, editor of Crea- 
tive Footwear; Bruce Dickman, 
president of the Michigan Travelers 
Association, and Richard J. Schmidt, 
president of the Retailers. 

Wilbur M. Brucker, former gov- 


Gice Buying a Brisk Send-Off at Hotel Statler 


Special Dispatch to Boot and Shoe Recorder 





ernor of Michigan, gave an address 
on “The Country’s Outlook for 1940,” 
giving an optimistic comparison of 
American opportunities compared 
with rest of world. 

Retailers elected six new directors 
for three-year terms: John Ander- 
son, Grand Rapids; Edwin Yeager, 
Monroe; Steven J. Jay and Nathan 
Hack, Detroit; C. E. Masters, Al- 
pena, and E. J. Nunnelley, Mount 
Clemens. Anderson and Yeager are 
new members; the other four were 
re-elected. 

The Grand Fashion Show Monday 
night marked the high spot of the 
Shoe Fair when a carefully selected 
group of beautiful manikins paraded 
upon a specially constructed runway 
in the main ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler. to glorify the style creations 
of famous American designers. This 
important style event was in charge 
of Miss Helen Heller, stylist of the 
Ernst Kern Co. 

The early 1940 shoe fashions as 
revealed in the show were princi- 
pally dominated by various shades 
of blue; also black, especially in 
combinations of patent and fabrics. 

The association reelected all old 
officers: Richard J. Schmidt, Hillsdale, 
president; Clyde K. Taylor, Detroit, 
executive vice-president; Robert D. 
Murray, Charlotte, secretary-treas- 
urer; O. R. Jenkins, Portland, field 
secretary. A committee will be ap- 
pointed to watch legislative activities 
Discussion on changing dates of con- 
vention from January to June will be 
settled by a vote among the travelers. 

President Schmidt appointed the 
following committee to investigate 
establishing School for Shoe Fitting: 
O. R. Jenkins, Portland; Nathan Hack, 
Detroit; Glen Buell, Detroit; Arthur 
Jochen, Saginaw. 
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PPROXIMATELY 16,000,000* people will see the words 
A “PETERS SHOES” this Spring in two of the country’s 
most popular and powerful magazines ... LOOK and 
LIFE. Do you want to make 1940 YOUR BIGGEST YEAR 
YET? Do you want one of the strongest tie-up campaigns 
in merchandising history? Do you want a good part of / Perens Leaps..srcavst \ 
these 16,000,000 people to walk into your store? Do you \ PETERS HAS THE STYLES! 
want to take advantage of advertising that appears : 7 
nationally in the PEAK OF THE SELLING SEASON 
(just before and just after Easter)? If you do... just Fay nae on sie cana 
remember ...“PETERS SHOES”...in LOOK and Average of 4 readers 


. a approximately 16, 000,000 000 ; on > 
LIFE this Spring! PPiwho will see PETERS ads. P 


PETERS SH 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY DIV. INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. $T. LOUIS, MISSOURE 
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Southward Ho! 


With the postponement of European 
travel, the Florida resorts are looking 
forward to a great business this 
winter from northern vacationists. 

This expectation is reflected in the 
increased number of southern resort 
windows to be noticed in shoe and 
department stores. 

The Red Cross shoe store, on 14th 
street, New York City, has designed 
a very beautiful window on the theme, 
“So you’re going South.” The floor 
of the window is covered with beach 
sand. Cactus plants and palms are 
growing up through the sand. Beau- 
tiful resort shoes in white and pastel 
shades are placed on the sand and 
placed in the branches of the cactus 
plants and palms. The background 
is composed of shining black cello- 
phane and the whole window is 
bathed in a soft yellow light from 
concealed spotlights overhead. Very 
beautiful and, to make the setting 
perfect, there is not a metal fixture 
or prop to be seen in the whole dis- 
play. 

And, we have a new contender in 
the southern resort field. For it 
seems that one of the popular priced 
men’s chains is making a strong bid 
for the resort traffic. We refer to the 
preview of Thom McAn’s “Sunstyles 
of 1940” to be seen in the windows of 
a number of their stores. 

Palm trees are placed on a beach 
of sand before a photo mural in the 
background of a southern resort 
scene. All the Thom McAn sports 
models for 1940 are on display—all 
whites, black and tan and whites, 
saddles, woven shoes, and comfort- 
able leisure models. But, and here is 
how they catch the masculine eye, 
the highlight of the window of the 
Broadway at 49th street store in New 
York City, is a full size model of a 
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bathing beauty sitting in the center 
of the window in a bright red bathing 
suit. 





Godchaux’'s feminine classic 
saddle oxford 





Regular 5.00 Value 3 = 95 


® At School 

® Downtown 

® Bicycling 

© Hiking 

© At Home 

® On the Sidelines 

© In the Country 
and just plain loating 

white with brown 

Mail Orders Filled Immediately 


Gadchaux's 


This week we are showing a cut of 
a girl’s saddle oxford. For it seems 
that this shoe, formerly a Spring and 
Summer favorite, is now an all year 
classic. In fact, at a recent college 
girl forum held by Lit Bros. depart- 
ment store in Philadelphia, the con- 
census of opinion among the girls 











by JOHN F. W. ANDERSON 






was that “they liked the classic 
saddle oxford with alligator saddle 
and side lace; they wanted a black 
saddle oxford with either the small 
eyelet or the blind eyelet the color of 
the saddle, black sole and _ black 
tongue with lacings either black or 
white. Black and white equaled 
brown and white in _ popularity.” 
And they thought that “The saddle 
oxford is good practically all the year 
round, and they thought should cer- 
tainly be available for buying in 
February.” 
* a. * 


Store Opening 


The new Selby shoe store at 417 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, opened 
on December 15 with all the splendor 
of a Hollywood premiere. Open house 
and a preview of the new store and 
the latest shoes, featured the occa- 
sion. But, and here is the highlight 
of the opening, a canvas marquee 
such as might be seen at a formal 
church wedding extended from the 
entrance of the store across the side- 
walk to the curb. So that for those 
Fifth Avenue shoppers who did not 
know about the opening of the new 
store, the marquee was as good as a 
full page newspaper ad. 

x : * 
Growing Trees 


Shoe trees to fit the growing foot 
are being supplied by the juvenile 
shoe department of Frederick & Nel- 
son’s, Seattle, for the convenience o! 
their growing customers. A promi 
nent shoe tree manufacturer supplie- 
these trees in all sizes and gives 
credits on used trees. 

The customer pays $1.25 for the 
first pair of trees. As the child’: 
shoes get larger, successively large: 
trees are provided, all sizes after th: 
first being given on an exchange ba 
sis. 
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BEST IDEA OF THE WEEK 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
(St. Louis, Mo.) 


O. P. Ideator—“We know you are a busy woman, 
Miss DeBoth, as the cooking school demonstrator for 
the annual St. Louis Globe-Democrat newspaper cook- 
ing school, but could you spare us a few minutes for 
a question or two?” 


Miss Jessie DeBoth—’Why certainly, go right 
ahead.” 


O. P. Ideator—“You see, while browsing through 
the morning paper, we spotted an eighth page ad of 
the Lane Bryant store here in St. Louis and saw your 
picture. Reading further we saw that in your cooking 
demonstration you would be wearing a pair of the 
$10.95 charcoal suede shoes that Lane Bryant sells. 
In my position of observer of promotion stunts of 
shoe stores, I can see where Lane Bryant is definitely 
on its toes by putting you in a pair of their shoes and 
making capital of it in their newspaper ads, but maybe 
you can tell me more?” 


Miss DeBoth—“I think it is a perfectly natural 
tie-up for a good shoe store to play up the fact that I 
am wearing a pair of the comfortable shoes that the 
store sells. After all, I am on my feet all day giving 
these lengthy cooking sessions and instructions, so if 
my feet are ‘happy’ I am in an excellent position to 
do shoe men a good turn by showing that women 
should look to comfort as well as style in shoes.” 


O. P. Ideator—“No doubt you have many questions 
asked you during and after these cooking sessions. 


Do any of them pertain to shoes in particular and the 
comfort angle—or are all the women’s thoughts on 
food and its preparation?” 


Miss DeBoth—“Women like to know about com- 
fortable footwear and I certainly serve as a good 
example of a person that wears good, easy-walking 
shoes to take some of the platform action strain away 
from my feet so that it won’t show up in my dispo- 
sition and on my face. You have to have plenty of 
pep and personality when you are putting your best 
efforts on cooking before this huge gymnasium when it 
is loaded with interested spectators.” 


O. P. Ideator—*“My hat goes off and my hand goes 
out to the Lane Bryant store for seeing the merchan- 
dising possibilities of aligning itself with a woman of 
your capabilities and one who is certainly well-quali- 
fied to speak authoritatively if and when questions 
are put to you about footwear. I might be bold 
enough to suggest that some women might do a better 
job of cooking if their feet were clad in the proper 
type of shoes. After all it is a long way from the feet 
to the mixing bowl, but the feet have plenty to do 
with what is wrong or right with the individual’s 
state of mind.” 


Miss DeBoth—‘You are absolutely right! If a 
woman feels right and her feet are comfortable and in 
good shape, she is more apt to do a better job of 
cooking and taking care of the house than if her shoes 
don’t suit her feet and make her a walking case of 
foot anguish.” 








The salesmen advise the customer 
to slip the trees into the shoes as 
soon as they remove them, and while 
they are still damp. The shoes will 
then dry out to their original shape 
and size, without the wrinkling of the 
lining that shortens the life of the 
shoe. 

Also to prevent wrinkling, this time 
on the upper leather, the customer is 
advised to slip the trees into the shoes 
while the shoes are being cleaned or 
polished. 

This tree service is available for 
every price shoe in the department. 

- = @ 


Storm Weather Is Here 


A New York department store has 
a realistic and eye-catching display 
selling women’s overshoes that is well 
worth describing. 

A large wooden case is set up in 
the middle of the shoe department. 
The case is about six feet long by 
four feet high by four feet deep. 
There is a glass window—four feet 
wide—in the front of the case. 

Four pairs of the latest in over- 


shoes are on display inside and they 
are continually drenched by an arti- 
ficial rain from overhead. Here is 
how the rainmaker works: A _per- 
forated pipe is concealed in the top 
part of the case. A small electric 
motor is hidden in a compartment on 
one side. The motor is coupled to a 
small water pump which picks up 
water from the catch basin below and 
sends it in a steady stream through 
the pipe overhead. Construction cost 
is low; upkeep is low; the display 
can be used every year; and it sure 
does attract attention. 
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Winter Shoe Protection 


When a customer drops into your 
store on a rainy or snowy day and his 
shoes are dripping wet, why not give 
him a bit of advice: 

Rain and snow are the enemies of 
leather. When a shoe becomes wet 
the chemica!s used in tanning tend to 
become active again. Some are 
“washed” away. When the shoe is 
placed near a radiator to dry, the 


heat brings the chemicals to the sur- 
face causing a noticeable discolora- 
tion. Sometimes the leather becomes 
hard and dry and the surface tends 
to shrink and crack. This means that 
the leather has lost some of its neces- 
sary preservative qualities. This is a 
dangerous condition. 

Shoes can be treated with oils and 
greases that will make them water- 
proof, but this may not be advisable 
for street shoes as shoes so treated 
are difficult to shine. It is usually 
better to treat the shoes with a leather 
protector that will make them water- 
repellent and yet take a good shine. 


It is also good advice to warn your 
customers never to put their shoes 
into rubbers or overshoes which are 
wet on the inside as stains may be 
rubbed into the surface of the shoes. 
Such stains are difficult to remove. 
It is better to protect the surface of 
the leather before it becomes dam- 
aged. 

A bit of free, useful advice may. do 
more to bring a customer back again 
than the smoothest sales talk. 











HENRY O. THORSON 
President 








TRAVELERS 


THOMAS A. DELANY 
Secretary 


PLAN FOR BUSY 
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J. E. WM. PRESCOTT 
Vice-President 
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Elect Officers and Map Manifold Activities for 





@HICAGO—Henry O. Thorson again heads the Na- 
tional.Shee Travelers’ Association as its president. He 
was ‘re-elected to that position at the 29th annual con- 
vention held January 5 at the Morrison Hotel here. 
Mr. Thorson was elected vice-president at last year’s 
convention and succeeded to the presidency on the 
death of President John M. Hartman last Summer. He 
is secretary of the Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

J. E. William Prescott, of Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa Shoe Travelers’ Association, was 
elected vice-president, and Thomas E. Delany was 
re-elected as secretary-treasurer. 

Excellent results from the country-wide membership 
drive, which was dedicated to the memory of the late 
President Hartman, were reported. Mr. Thorson stated 
that considerable work had also been done during the 
year toward bringing new associations into the national 
group and that every indication pointed to a pros- 
perous 1940 for all local associations. The Chicago 
Shoe Travelers’ Association was announced as winner 
of the cup awarded each year for the greatest number 
of new members gained. This organization gained 32 
new members. The Southwestern association was sec- 
ond with 21 new members. 

Considerable time was devoted to discussion of the 
various aspects of the wages and hours bill. Secretary 
Delany advised all members to get in touch with their 
congressmen to ask them to see that the term “com- 
mercial traveling salesmen” was substituted in all such 
documents in place of “outside sales.” He also re- 


Coming Year at Association Convention in Chicago 





ported that through his office the organization was 
seeking to eliminate the required payment of taxes and 
license fees imposed by some states on salesmen who 
stay in a state longer than 24 hours. Members are also 
seeking to eliminate taxes in certain areas made on 
commercial travelers for all sales made. 

Members were also urged to take advantage of the 
contracts which have been drawn up for their benefit 
and to use them when securing new positions. Mr. 
Delany also reported that a number of members had 
secured good positions during the year both through 
his and local offices. 

Insurance for members was also discussed and Mr. 
Thorson stated that improved insurance features will 
occupy a major part of his program during the com 
ing year. 

The organization extended a vote of thanks to all 
trade papers and other publications for publicity given 
during the past year. A vote of thanks was also ex- 
tended to the Morrison Hotel for the use of the Em- 
bassy Room. 

Mr. Thorson obtained experience in association work 
by serving as secretary-treasurer of the Northwestern 
Association for many years. He travels for Craddock 
Terry in the Northwest territory. 

Mr. Prescott is an excellent association executive, 
having been active in the Iowa Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation for several years. He covers Iowa for the A. fi. 
Weinbrenner Company and is one of the most popular 
men on his territory. Mr. Delany is well known to «!! 
shoe travelers from his long service as secretary. 
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For golf, Miss Ziniti 
creates a shoe of white 
suede with brown trim, 
and a Controlastic 
suede saddle for firm- 


ness and ease. 


Miss Ziniti designs a 
sultan-lasted spectator 
sports pump of white 
linen and navy blue 
capeskin. Bias cut Con- 
trolastic linen sides. 





CHICAGO ACRELED/ 


EB 


A play shoe of royal A slack shoe of gold- 
blue capeskin edged yellow and rust cape 
with scarlet. Con- skin. Side inserts backed 
trolastic at the sides with Controlastic. A 
insures sleek fit. By shoe designed by 
Evelyn Ziniti. Evelyn Ziniti. 





A WIDER VOGUE FOR ELASTICIZED SHOES THIS SUMMER... 


Rubi t= (4 


Molded to the foot, sculpturing the arch 
with sleek sureness . . . these are the 
shoes that forecast a Summer swing to 
CONTROLastic backing among makers 
of fine footwear. 

In designing these shoe fashions for 
Summer wear, Miss Evelyn Ziniti used 
CONTROLastic because it is the elastic 
that really controls. And this is im- 
portant in practical Summer footwear 
that must be firm yet pliant. 

CONTROLastic’s unique construction 





insures lasting firmness with supple ease 
in elasticized leathers and fabrics. CON- 
TROLastic is multi-ply...3 to 5 wrapped 
layers of pure latex in each strand resist 
in turn the ravages of foct moisture... 
foretIl longer life for fine footwear, and 
no let-downs for “sculptured beauty.” 

There are greater style and promotion- 
al possibilities ahead in elasticized foot- 
wear for Summer. And you can make the 
most of them by specifying CONTROL. 
astic backing and looking for the label. 


NOW...IN ELASTIC SHOE BACKING... IT'S 


Firestone 


The only Elastic Yarn using Nature's 
Method of Multi-Ply Protection 


FIRESTONE RUBBER & LATEX PRODUCTS CO. 
Fall River, Mass., 128 W. 31st St., New York (Phone LO5-2835) 
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Minneapolis Buying Exceeds Expectations 





Big Attendance of Merchants at Twenty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of Northwestern Shoe Retailers Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Approximately 
seven hundred shoe dealers from Min- 
nesota and surrounding states attended 
the Sunday opening here, January 7, 
of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the Northwestern Shoe Retailers 
Association. Among those attending 
were many who were present when the 
association was formed a quarter of 
a century ago. 

While large numbers of merchants 
stayed only the first day of the con- 
vention, so that they could return to 
their businesses, early buying of the 
fifty-eight lines on exhibit indicated 
the demand for Spring merchandise to 
more than equal that of a year ago. 
All exhibitors reported purchasing up 
to, and in many lines beyond, expecta- 
tions. A number of exhibitors of popu- 
lar price lines particularly, showed 
gains from 20 to 100 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

Total registration on the second day 
of the convention exceeded 150. This 
was triple the number in 1939, accord- 
ing to H. S. McIntyre, secretary-trea- 
surer, who attributed the increase to 
the decrease in membership assessments 
from five to one dollar. 

A report on the activities of the 
association since its preceding conven- 
tion was made by Mr. McIntyre at the 
annual meeting of officers and direc- 
tors on the opening day. He stated 
that he had recently received a com- 
munication from the Federal Trade 
Commission declaring that an investi- 
gation of merchandising methods which 
the commission has been making for 
the association during the past year 
will soon be completed and reported 
upon. 

The. association’s principal interest 
during the past year, Mr. McIntyre 
said, has been in pushing its National 
Legislation Program. He declared that 
the Robinson-Patman Bill had its start 
in 1986 in Minneapolis in a conversa- 
tion between members of the associa- 
tion and Congressman Patman. Sup- 
port was given Mr. Patman during the 
past year, he said, in efforts to obtain 
a Federal Chain Store Tax Bill. A 
communication from Mr. Patman three 
weeks ago, Mr. McIntyre added, con- 
tained the prediction that the chain 
store tax bill will come up for vote in 
the present session of congress. Mr. 
McIntyre was authorized to wire 
thanks to Congressman Patman for 
‘his co-operation with the association 
during the past four years. 

The board also decided that it would 
concentrate during the coming year 
in pushing desired legislation through 
the various state legislatures. Sympa- 
thy of Governor Harold E. Stassen of 


Minnesota for the aims of the associa: 


tion was expressed by the state’s 


leader himself in a luncheon address 
which featured the second day’s activi- 
ties. Eli C. L’Esperance, outgoing 
president, presided. 

One of the youngest and most popu- 
lar of the nation’s public leaders, 
Governor Stassen, discussed principally 
the relationship between government 
and business. He declared faith in the 
future progress of business and social 
conditions, calling attention to the 
year-old Minnesota labor relations law 
?s a model instrument which reduced 
by 85 per cent loss of wages in Minne- 
sota in 1939 through strikes. The law 
is unique, he said, in that it sets up no 
government agency to enforce rela- 
tions between labor and _ industry, 
merely a means of effecting reconcilia- 
tory action before such action is too 
late. The association .named Minne- 
apolis as the scene of its next conven- 
tion. ’ 

Dispensing with their usual annual 
banquet, members of the association 
brought the social side of their conven- 
tion to a peak with a ballroom dance 
Monday night at Hotel Radisson. 
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Howard E. Sandum, Devil’s Lake, 
N. D., was elected president of the 
Northwestern Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion at the closing business session of 
the convention. Mr. Sandum, 40, has 
been in charge, for 17 years, of the 
shoe department of Mann’s Department 
Store of Devil’s Lake. The store is 
known as the largest small town de- 
partment store in the country. Devil’s 
Lake, with a population of 5000, boasts 
a full dozen shoe stores. Mr. Sandum, a 
native of Elmore, Minn., is married and 
has four children. He is a member of 
the national association. He served 
overseas during the World War. 

Other new officials are: vice-presi 
dents, W. C. Koch, Osceola, Wis., A. T 
Anderson, Detroit Lakes, Minn.; A. R 
Korhn, Williston, N. D., and L. A 
Zieske, Huron, S. D. Directors are 
O. H. Schuler, Minneapolis; J. B 
Haroldson, LaCrosse, Wis.; L. R. Rich 
mond, Bismarck, N. D., and H. D 
Webb, Aberdeen, S. D. H. S. McIntyre 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

One of the first official acts of the 
new president was to appoint a special 
committee, authorized by the conven- 
tion, to urge all Northwest retailers to 
cooperate in a program looking toward 
the eradication of the rubber footwear 
“price situation” which allegedly dis- 
criminates against independent mer- 
chants. 





High on the Instep, Low in the Heel 


A Formula for Spring Shoe Styling, as Evolved at Charlotte 
Show, Where Blue and Black Vied as Leading Early Colors 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—While snow and 
sleet traced a lovely pattern on a 
Winter landscape in Charlotte, shoe 
men from eight states traced and ad- 
mired patterns of lovely Spring and 
Summer shoes which were exhibited at 
the Charlotte Shoe Show held January 
7, 8 and 9 at the Charlotte and Selwyn 
Hotels under the auspices of the South- 
ern Shoe Travelers’ Association and 
the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. 

“It must be a good show,” said Al 
Bechtold, treasurer and general mana- 
ger of the show, “when in just the 
first two days 675 buyers from as far 
South as Daytona Beach, Fla., from 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia arrived through sleet 
and snow to participate in the largest 
shoe show ever held in the South, with 
at least 200 more expected for the third 
day.” 

The 94 exhibitors, 65 per cent more 
than took part in the July, 1939, show 
held in Charlotte, reported a landslide 
business, with almost a million dollars’ 
worth of orders expected by the end 
of the show. One exhibitor declared 
he had done more business in the first 
two days of the show than he did in 
the whole month of January last year. 
Another said he had sold $14,000 worth 
of shoes in one day of the show. 


And the attraction? The loveliest, 
gayest shoes that ever a snowy Winter 
looked forward to having in the ra- 
diant months of Spring. Because feet 
that are trudging through snow- 
covered streets are already eager to 
prance down a flowery walk in the 
merry new shoes for Spring which 
were exhibited at the show. 

Blue and black will be the predomi- 
nating colors for the blossom months, 
with patent leather making a shiny 
spet for itself in Milady’s Spring shoe 
wardrobe. There will be thousands of 
calls, too, for trimmed gabardine, that 
material which always makes a lady’s 
foot neat and smart. Another new 
note expected to be called the well- 
known “rage” is beige alligator, made 
up in a stylish mode. 

Modern walk-a-bouts will step out 
this Spring in elasticized stepins, the 
shoes with class and plenty of style. 
Shoes will be high up on the instep 
but low down at the heel—all heels be- 
ing moderate in height, the most popu- 
lar being the 13/8 heel. For the fancier 
heels there are the Dutch boy, pyramid 
and keg styles. 

And for those who take their play- 
ing seriously, there will be all sors of 
out-of-the-ordinary, gay shoes that wil! 
promenade along, boardwalks, beaches 

[TURN .TO PAGE 34, PLFASE] 
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Wa finer example of pair perfection than 


that reflected in Fashion’s mirror ? 


It is not an optical illusion — but the reality of Matched Pairs 
by Celastic. ¢ Of great importance in the new shoes of the New 
Year are the wall last effects — which can be best presented 
by Celastic. The line of beauty is set by the box toe. 


THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Senator Bridges to Address M.A.S.R.A. 





Dynamic Young Statesman from New Hampshire Announced 
as One of the Headliners at Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — Promising one of 
the largest and best regional shoe 
shows in America, the 26th M.A.S.R.A. 
annual convention will be held Janu- 
ary 21, 22, 23 at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia, right in the 
center of the area where one-third of 
all shoes are sold at retail in America. 

Several reasons are given as to why 
this show will have a larger atten- 
dance than previous conventions. A few 
of the more important ones are: 

1. The present unusual business 
conditions which call for a search for 
a policy or plans that will assist 
merchants to conduct their business 
on a sound and profitable basis dur- 
ing 1940. 

2. A rising market always suggests 
to shoe buyers and retailers that more 
time and greater care should be given 
to the inspection of a large number of 
competitive lines. 

3. What will be the best seller for 
Easter? Here is an opportunity to in- 
spect 200 exhibits under one roof, and 
exchange ideas with approximately 
2000 shoemen. You can do this here 
just nine weeks before Easter. 


Monday Business Session 


Every shoe man at the convention 
will find it most profitable to take 1% 
hours of his time to attend the Mon- 
day noon Luncheon business session. 
The information and knowledge gained 
will be most helpful and profitable in 
planning a merchandising program 
that will make his business a profitable 
one for 1940. 

Here’s your opportunity to hear a 
rising young statesman, a spokesman 
of forward looking safe and sane 
government policies, Hon. Styles 
Bridges, United States Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Senator Bridges holds many im- 
portant committee assignments in the 
Senate, including membership on the 
powerful Appropriations Committee, 
Military Affairs, Post Offices and 
Post Roads, District of Columbia, 
Interoceanic Canals, Privileges and 
Elections and Public Buildings and 
Grounds. He is also a member of the 
special Senatorial Committee to in- 
vestigate Civil Service, as well as a 
member of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission. 

He is a young man with an attrac- 
tive and magnetic personality, who 
speaks in a melodiously clear voice 
with the enthusiasm of youth and the 
wisdom of experience and never fails 
to satisfy the most critical audiences. 

The Senator will tell “What Infla- 
tion Would Mean to the Average 
American,” and will give many helpful 


ideas on how to plan a successful busi- 
ness policy for 1940. 


Style Conference 


All shoe men are interested in know- 
ing what syles will sell for Easter and 
early Spring. A most eminent and 
best known Style Analyst in the In- 
dustry, Ruth H. Kerr, will be present 
to “Chart Shoe Trends for Spring,” 
while Murray Rolfe of Dalsimer’s; 
Philadelphia, will be on hand to lead 
the discussion in the Style Forum 
immediately following Miss Kerr’s 
analyses on styles. 





MISS RUTH H. KERR 
Who will tell Middle Atlantic merchants 
about Spring styles. 


John A. Storch, Newark, N. J., 
M.A.S.R.A. president, will preside at 
the noonday meeting. 

I. C. Smashey from Bridgeton and 
Salem, N. J., active M.A.S.R.A. past 
president, will act as Generalissimo at 
the Monday Luncheon Meeting. 

President Storch has called a joint 
meeting of the M.A.S.R.A. directors, 
and the following committees: Show 
Management, Display Room, Speakers 
and Style. This is to be held at 4 
P. M. on Sunday, January 21, in the 
Directors’ Room. A full attendance is 


anticipated. At this meeting all show 


activities are checked and double 
checked to see that every detail is 
working out as planned, and that all 
at the show are satisfied and com- 
fortably housed. 





High on the Instep 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


and college campuses this Spring and 
Summer. Among the most popular will 
be two tones in brown and white and 
blue and white. There are fancy open 
toed sandals and for those who spectate 
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instead of participate there are smart 
new spectator types, as new as the 
first cheep of a robin. 

Those who were responsible for the 
show were Jack Croner, president: 
C. A. Daniels, vice-president; C. W. 
Smith, secretary: Al Bechtold, trea- 
surer and chairman of the show and 
R. R. Fairclote, chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee. 

An elaborate program of entertain- 
ment was planned for the three-day 
period, including a dance and a stag: 
show featuring a girl show brought 
from New York for the occasion, with 
music by the Southerners, directed by 
Johnny Bobbitt. 

There were also exhibitors at the 
show displaying their lines of wearing 
apparel, dresses, hats and other specia! 
ties, realizing the advantage of th 
large crowd of buyers who came to 
see the latest models in shoes. 

And judging from the enthusiasm 
and the amount of buying taking place 
at the Charlotte Shoe Fair, 1940 wil! 
be labeled as one of the great years fo: 
the shoe industry. 





E-J Workers Vote 
Against Unions 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Endicott-John- 
son Shoe Corporation workers on Tues- 
day voted to reject organized labor rep- 
resentation and retain a nonunion 
status. 

Russell Miller, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board field executive, announced 
that an unofficial tabulation of votes 
showed 12,693 favoring no union, 1612 
for the American Federation of Labor 
and 1079 for the Congress of Industria! 
Organizations. 

Before the vote counting began, 
Cc. I. O. and A. F. of L. leaders an- 
nounced‘ that in event of a “company 
victory,” the result would be protested. 

At stake in the vote was the square- 
deal theory of George F. Johnson, 
chairman of the corporation’s board, 
who began his career as an $18-a-week 
shoemaker. Mr. Johnson, who is re- 
covering from pneumonia, was a pio- 
neer in friendly relations with labor. 





Jacobson Employees Hold 
Annual Get-Together 


New York.—Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe was the scene, Sunday night, 
January 7, of the annual get-together 
of the employees of Jacobson Bros. 
Shoe Stores. These include the Jacob- 
son Bros. Red Cross Shoe Stores at 
2427 Grand Concourse and at 651 West 
181st Street, and the Jacobson Bros. 
Men’s Shop at 117 East Fordham Road. 

Present for the gala evening, which 
included dinner, show and general 
merrymaking, were the Messrs. Robert 
and Benj. Jaeobson, together with their 
wives and friends. A successful «nd 
enjoyable evening was due in large 
measure to Murray Hillman and Archie 
Green who were in charge of the «r- 
rangements. 
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FIELD and FLINT CO. 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Also Makers Also Makers 
Dr. M. W. LOCKE SHOES ANATOMIK SHOES 
For Men For Men 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 





“WOHL SHOE COMPANY 


1601 WASHINGTON AVE. 


IN 27 LEADING MAGAZINES 


Today Wohi Shoe 
Company backs 


- this policy with 


four great lines of 
nationally adver- 
tised shoes... rec- 
ognized as the 


.. outstanding lines 
“4n the action-price 


laid“ if you are 
interested in ob- 
taining a more 
profitakle opera- 
tion In your shoe 
departmént, write 
today... 


THE FOURTH 
OF A SERIES 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. | 














BC 
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THIS WEEK IN THE 





Saturday, January 13, 


SHOE TRADE 


1940 


National News 





Upper Leather Buying Reported Active 





Prices on Lighter Skins Very Firm, with Tendency to Advance, 
as Import Difficulties Curtail Supplies 


New York — Upper leather tanners 
were active buyers in the hide markets 
last week and their demand held prices 
on the iighter skins very firm. Other 
selections were barely steady. 

Chicago packers obtained one-half 
cent per lb. advances on small quanti- 
ties early in the week, but toward the 
end of the trading session prices reacted 
and were steady with the previous 
week, Light native cowhides last traded 
at 15 cents per lb. for December salt- 
ings. Sales totaled 40,000 pieces, less 
than the week’s kill. 

Difficulty of importing calfskins from 
France, the Baltic states and Scandi- 
navian countries accounted for Chicago 
northern heavy calfskins holding very 
firm at 27% cents per Ib. 

South American hides sold at steady 
prices in light trading at Buenos Aires. 
Standard steerhides last sold at equiv- 
alent of 15% cents lb. Unsold stocks 
were low due to continued demand from 
European tanners. Breaking of recip- 
Tocal trade negotiations between the 
United States and Argentina removed 
the possibility of a cut in the American 
duty on frigorifico hides. At best the 
cut would have amounted to only 5 per 
cent. Cessation of negotiations had a 
Negligible effect on the Buenos Aires 
and New York hide markets. 

Price Resistance 
_ Reported resistance to price increases 

some types of shoes at the Chicago 
Fair checked speculative enthu- 
m in the raw material markets and 
btless contributed to the failure of 
kers to hold the one-half cent gains 
the spot market. 
Tanners Council of America in- 
of wholesale value of shoes for 
ember, issued this week, rose to 73 


from 71 in October. In November, 
1938, the index stood at 66.6 and was 
67 in August before the war. The index 
is based 6n 1929 prices as 100. 

Tanner bookings of new business 
with shoe manufacturers were moderate 
last week, as factories have now cov- 
ered their requirements for cuttings of 
Spring shoes. Some of the larger 
manufacturers were credited with hav- 
ing two months’ supply of leather on 
hand. 

Leather prices were steady at 36 
cents per Ib. for light cow crops; 41 
cents for women’s weight and 44 cents 
for men’s weight black side leather 
(average of grades B and C). Prices 
were at Boston tanneries. 


Futures Market 


Despite the upward trend to the stock 
market and steadiness in most other 
commodities, hide futures on the New 
York Commodity Exchange dropped 
from 33 to 35 points under pressure of 
selling attributed to professional trad- 
ers. 

The short position on the futures ex- 
change increased 75 contracts on the 
day the market slumped 27 to 31 points, 
indicating that the offers that day rep- 
resented short selling, and not liquida- 
tion of a previous long position. 

Certificated stocks in warehouses li- 
censed by the Commodity Exchange 
were 956,282 pieces, or about two-fifths 
the number of actual hides represented 
by the short position of 2,433 contracts 
(about 2,433,000 pieces). While it is 
possible for exchange traders to have 
actual hides against exchange commit- 
ments in warehouses, which hides are 
not certificated, the above figures led 
several market observers to believe 
there was a large short position in 
futures unrepresented by actual hides, 
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Shoe Production Continues 
Up in November for Year 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Total produc- 
tion of boots, shoes and slippers, other 
than rubber for November, 1939, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was 31,872,015, a 





[PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND 
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J 
decrease of 14 per cent from total pro- 
duction for October, 1939, but an in- 
crease of 6.0 per cent over the total 
figure for November, 1988. Production 
for the eleven-month period, January 
through November, 1939, was 390,014,- 
784, an increase of 8.1 per cent over 
total production for the same period in 
1938. 

Total production of men’s shoes was 
9,035,795 pairs, a decrease of 532,511 
pairs from the previous month, and an 
increase of 445, 266 pairs over the same 
month in the previous year. In the 
period January through November, pro- 
duction of men’s shoes was 95,614,646 
pairs, increasing 7,357,588 pairs over 
the production for this period in 1938. 
This was an increase of 8.3 per cent. 

Total production of youths’ and boys’ 
shoes in November, 1939, amounted to 
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Western Travelers Hold Annual Meeting 





Western States Shoe Travelers at annual gathering in Seattle. Standing, left to 

right: Myron Parsons, A. H. Naftsger, Dolph Hoyt and Caspar Lane. Seated, left 

to right: Paul Meehan, E. S. Alley, Lou Bennigson, Vice-President Cal M. 

Rordbeck, Charles W. Clyde, President Earl McDonough, J. H. Hall, J. A. Sargent, 
George Murray, J. H. Dahlberg and Allen K. Umphrey. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Optimism ruled at 
the annual traditional gathering of the 
Western States Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, held here recently at the Gow- 
man Hotel. The road men, in festive 
spirit, exchanged experiences during 
recent months and ventured predictions 
about 1940’s business — exceedingly 
hopeful, for the most part. 

Trade discussions were, however, 
strictly limited in accordance with cus- 
tom. The day’s program centered about 
the luncheon which was followed by 
lengthy renewals of acquaintanceships 
and informal golf matches to take full 
advantage of a bright afternoon sun. 

Earl McDonough, Peters Shoe Co., 
president of the association, presided 
at the luncheon. Trade conditions in 
the Pacific Coast territories were re- 
viewed briefly. 

While the details of the association’s 
participation in the annual Spring 
showing of the Pacific Northwest Shoe 
Retailers’ Association have not yet been 
formulated, the gathering was told that 
officers are working closely with the 
convention committee. The show will 
be held in Spokane this year and the 
customarily large travelers’ displays 
are anticipated. A committee of the 
road men will be named later. 

The Western States Shoe Travelers’ 
Association will join with local retail- 
ers in sponsoring a colorful dinner- 
dance at the Olympic Golf Club, Seat- 
tle, on Saturday evening, January 27. 
Invitations are to be issued to the en- 
tire shoe trade in this area. 

Other officers of the travelers’ group 
are Cal M. Rorabeck, Goodrich Foot- 
wear, vice-president, and Harry Mc- 
Donald, U. S. Rubber Co., secretary- 
treasurer, 

Another association activity, now in 
active operation, is the establishment 
of an “emergency fund” created by an 
apportionment of dues, which can be 
used to provide temporary aid for mem- 
bers. 

“We are highly pleased with the 
progress of the association and of the 
enthusiastic cooperation which all mem- 


closely with the retailers and other in- 
dustry interests in maintaining the 
friendly relationships which are so val- 
uable to all of us.” 

Those attending the gathering in- 
cluded, in addition to McDonough and 
Rorabeck, Paul Meehan, Weyenberg 
Shoe Mfg. Co.; E. S. Alley, Friedman 
Shelby Shoe Co.; Lou Bennigson, for- 
mer traveler now an insurance execu- 
tive; J. H. Hall, Robert-Johnson & 
Rand; J. A. Sargent, Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; George Murray, Groves Shoe 
Co.; J. H. Dahlberg, Nunn-Bush; Al- 
len K. Umphrey, Vitality Shoe Co.; 
Myron Parsons, Enna Jettick; A. H. 
Naftzger, Hood Rubber; Dolph Hoyt, 
Fern Shoe Co., and Caspar Lane, Dunn 
and McCarthy, Ine. 

Charles W. Clyde, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., brought greetings— 
and cigars!—from the highway trans- 
port industry. s 





Morgan Grossman Joins 
Brother’s Firm 


BRooKLYN, N. ¥Y.—Grossman’s Shoes 
Inc., 372 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N_ Y., has announced that Morgan 
Grossman has joined the company. 

This brings together two brothers, 
Emanuel and Morgan Grossman, who 
will carry on the traditions of a high 
quality shoe business ’established in 
1870 by their late father, Adolph Gross- 
man. Another well-known name asso- 
ciated with this company for many 
years is that of another brother, the 
late Julius Grossman, who organized 
the present group of retail stores of 
Julius Grossman, Inc. 

Morgan Grossman was formerly 
president of Unity-Grossman Inc., 
manufacturers of fine footwear which 
enjoyed a high reputation throughout 
the style world. This company is being 
dissolved; the lasts and patterns are 
being taken over by Grossman’s Shoes, 
which will add these style types to 
their line of footwear. 

Mr. Grossman is president of the 
Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade of 
New York, and a member of the Shoe 
Industry Committee of the Wage-Hour 
Administration. 
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Plans Novel Display 
For M.A.S.R.A. Show 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—E. C. Wegner, 
sales manager of the House of Crosby 
Square, division of the Mid-States Shoe 
Company, here, writes of a novel 
feature which Fred Ludwig, eastern 
Pennsylvania representative of the 
company, has planned for their exhibit 
at the convention of the Middle Atlan- 
tic Shoe Retailers Association at the 
Benjamin Franklin hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on January 21, 22, 23. 

Mr. Ludwig will have a man dressed 
up as a typical English guardsman, 
complete with busby and saber, walking 
in the lobby and corridors of the hotel 
advertising Crosby Square shoes and 
inviting shoe men to visit the com- 
pany’s booth at the show. 





Los Angeles Travelers 
Elect Officers 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—At a recent 
meeting of the Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, Sam M. Juneau 
was elected president, Harry L. Coh- 
ran, vice-president, and Ned Dreyfus 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





Shoe Production Continues . 
Up in November for Year 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


1,172,004, a decrease of 304,422 pairs 
from that of the previous month, and 
also a decrease of 380,845 from the pro- 
duction in November, 1938. The figure 
for the eleven-month period, however, 
was 15,949,094 pairs, an increase of 
238,586 pairs over the similar period 
the year before, or 1.5 per cent. 

Production of women’s shoes in No- 
vember decreased 2,946,825 pairs, mak- 
ing a total of 9,298,737 for the month. 
This, however, was an increase of 2,- 
003,741 pairs over the production in 
November, 1938, and the figure for 
January through November, 1939, was 
155,187,132 pairs, an increase of 16,- 
787,725 pairs for January through No- 
vember, 1938. This represents an in- 
crease of 12.1 per cent. 

Production of misses’ and children’s 
shoes in November, 1939, totaled 3,227,- 
912, a decrease of 444,697 from Octo- 
ber, 1939, and an increase of 96,317 
over November, 1938. January throuyh 
November production in this group 
totaled 40,365,437, an increase of 3,575,- 
552, or 9.7 per cent over the same 
period in 1938. 

Production of Infants’ shoes in No- 
vember amounted to 1,919,631 pairs, a 
decrease of 251,635 pairs from produc- 
tion in the previous month. This rep°e- 
sented, however, an increase of 33,{25 
pairs over production for Novembcr, 
1938. Production for January through 
November, 1939, was 21,997,514, an in- 
crease of 2,457,249 pairs, or 12.6 per 
cent over the same period in the previ- 
ous year. 
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SHOEMEN ALL—LET’S GO—NEXT WEEK 
26th ANNUAL SHOE SHOW AND CONVENTION 
PHILADELPHIA—JANUARY 21-22-23 ‘ 


SHOW OR SEE Easter Styles (It’s just nine weeks to Easter.) 
HEAR The Hon. Styles Bridges, U. S. Senator from New Hampshire on an important topic, and Ruth H. Kerr, 


Style Analyst, chart shoe trend for Spring. 


To Retailers—An opportunity for round table discussion; to see the latest in styles and colors; to make comparisons— 


Door prizes will be distributed. 


To Exhibitors—tThere is still a chance for reservations—Wire (collect) to headquarters for detuils 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC SHOE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


30th FLOOR—12 S. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHONE, LOMbard 5600 





Who Is 


Mrs. 


Consumer? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


Formal consumer education is going on in high 
schools, colleges, and in adult education classes all over 
the country. Twenty-six colleges offered 41 courses in 
the summer schools of 1939. Out of the 361 major 
colleges surveyed, 112 offered 142 regular courses. 
Seventy-five of these were in the economics department, 
36 in the department of home economics, and the rest 
scattered over business courses and others. 

Of the nearly six million high school boys and girls, 
it was estimated that about one-third are getting formal 
work in consumer education. 

Clubs all over the country are studying the problem. 
Prominent among them are the American Home De- 
partment of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the American Association of University Women, the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, the League of Women 
Voters, and many local organizations. There are also 
the extension groups all over the country in the rural 
districts guided by home demonstration agents. There 
are WPA classes with adult members. The Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of Chicago and New York are having 
“Consumers’ Day.” 

Mrs. Consumer is no mysterious person, just your 
next door neighbor. She is the wife of the street car 
conductor, the mother of the boy who delivers your 
groceries, the mayor’s wife in your home town, your 
daughter who finished college last spring, the little 
stenographer who married the boy on his first job. 
She’s not wealthy, but neither is she destitute. She 
comes into your store to buy your goods. 

Her mother (it may have been her grandmother) 
knew many simple, homely tests to apply when she was 
buying sheets or table linen or food, tests learned from 
her mother who knew materials and workmanship at 
first hand because she herself made so many of the 
things she used. But those tests are useless in the face 
of the multiplicity and complexity of commodities on 
today’s market. Today’s homemaker is living in an 
economic world for which she has had no training. 
She must select and purchase many things, but she 


has no facts about them on which to base informed 
judgment. If she cannot pay the top price, she has the 
uneasy feeling that she must be getting a poorer prod- 
uct, but she has no way of knowing where the cut has 
been made. Perhaps the article at the lower price has 
sacrificed only decoration. On the other hand, it may 
be a fundamental factor in its durability which has 
been sacrificed. To buy intelligently she needs to know 
the facts. 

Since she does not know, she is afraid she is being 
taken advantage of in ways she cannot see. So when 
she reads an exposé of gyps, or stories about products 
with harmful ingredients, naturally she gets excited 
about it. It confirms her suspicions about this big, 
unknown world of business which is now manufac- 
iuring the food and the clothing that used to be made 
at home, and it is easy to believe the worst. If she 
doesn’t, maybe she is just gullible, she thinks. A chem- 
ist could recognize a half-truth and discount it, but she 
has no factual background against which to evaluate 
statements. 

But, unfortunately, Mrs. Consumer has only a little 
money to spend. The 1938 Cost of Purchasing Study 
showed that half of the 29 and a half million families 
in the U. S. were living on an income of 21 dollars a 
week or less. Only one-sixth of these families have an 
income over 4] dollars a week. 

Twenty-one dollars a week means a maximum of 
ten hundred and ninety-two dollars a year if there is a 
pay envelope for every one of the 52 weeks. The Cost 
of Purchasing Study in Chicago showed that on family 
incomes from one thousand to twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars, expenditure exceeded income by 6 per 
cent, which means that they were unable to make ends 
meet on that income. 

In the Cincinnati study, it was found that the average 
income was $29 a week for a family of 34% persons. 
They spent about 10 dollars of that for food, about 
five dollars for rent and about three dollars for cloth- 

[TURN TO PAGE 45, PLEASE] 
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INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 
EDGAR S. KIEFER TANNING CO. 


Sales: Chicago, 223 W. Lake St. Boston, 42 Lincoln St. 
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Appointed Shoe Agent 

LittLe Rock, ARK. — The General 
Shoe Corporation of Tennessee has filed 
notice of the appointment of Claude 
Beasley of Little Rock to succeed J. T. 
Colvett as its agent for service in Ar- 
kansas. 
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Myers’ Salesmen ‘Honored 
For Long Service 


BaLTIMorE, Mp.—In honor of its 
30th anniversary, to be observed 
throughout 1940, D. Myers & Sons, Inc., 
of Baltimore, has announced a “record- 
breaking new line” for Spring and 
Summer. 





ALBERT FINE 


According to officials of the firm, 
plans were formulated as far back as 
last Summer to offer the trade the 
greatest footwear piomotion in Myers 
history. The exact details have not 
been announced as yet, but are to be 
made public shortly. 





CHARLES SHIPLEY 


Two members of the Myers sales 
organization have been singled out for 
especial praise during the Anniversary 
observance, because of their length of 
service. They are Albert Fine and 
Charles Shipley, both of whom worked 







TO TELL... 
A STORY 


You've a story to 
tell when you sell 
Mrs. Day’s Ideals— 
a story of years of 
research and ex- 
perience— of close 
cooperation with 
the medical fra- 
ternity whose as- 
sistance has . been 
invaluable de- 
signing shoes that 
will aid little feet 





















up from the ranks in typical “Alger” 
fashion. Mr. Fine, whose sales territory 
embraces Virginia, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, has been asso- 
ciated with D. Myers & Sons, Inc., for 
22 years. Mr. Shipley, who covers Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, boasts an 
affiliation of 18 years. 





Dallas Shoe Club 
Names New Officers 


DALLAS, TEXAS.—An invitation has 
been extended to the Texas Shoe Re- 
tailers Association and the Southwest- 
ern Shoe Travelers Association to hold 
their 1941 convention here by the Dal- 
las Shoe Club, which last week elected 
William Owens as its new president 

Other new officers named were John 
F. Willis, vice-president; George Fow- 
ler, secretary, and George Poyashnick, 
Russell Redden, W. H. Sherwin, Jake 
Owens, Joe Ziff and K. B. Wooley, 
directors. 


Named Michigan 
Representative 


Detroit, Micu.—Steve Wyrock has 
been appointed representative in M ‘chi- 
gan for the Diamond Shoe Comp:ny. 
Mr. Wyrock was formerly connc:ted 
with the Union Shoe Company. 
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No matter how high the arch — 


proper construction is obtained 
with UNISHANK. There is no more 


reliable way to build durable 





strength and weight-bearing se- 
curity into women’s shoes than by 
UNISHANK using the UNISHANK method. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Scholl London Factory in Wartime Dress 





Here ae picture of Dr. Scholl’s fine factory in London. Note the array of sand- 


the way up to the window space. 


We are a little intrigued by the brown 


c 3 on top and the white colored ones below. Perhaps some one in the 
London office, to watek copies of The Boot and Shoe Recorder are sent regularly, 
will be good enough to furnish us with the answer. Note diagonal taping of the 


windows. This is to lessen the shock through co 


m, prevent breaking, and 


neussio 
if window is broken, lessen the danger of flying glass. 





ta’s Czech Workers 
Get Time Extension 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—It was announced 
on January 6 that an extension of 
twenty-one days in the effective date of 
the Labor Department’s order restrict- 
ing the employment of Czech workmen 
at the Belcamp, Md., plant of the Bata 
Shoe Company, would be granted. The 
order, which permits the company to 
employ ten of the seventy-two Czechs 
imported into this country to teach the 
various operations at the Bata factory, 
was to have become effective on Janu- 
ary 10. The Baltimore Association of 
Commerce and Senator Tydings have 
been active in asking a stay. of the 
order and now the Bata firm will have 
until February 1 to form further plans. 
But the order is almost certain to be- 
come effective on that date and the ex- 
tension of time was given only because 
the holidays interrupted usual business 
and shortened the time that the com- 
pany would have otherwise have had to 
adjust its affairs to meet the ruling of 
the Commissioner of Immigration. 

Commissioner Houghteling announced 
the time extension in a letter to Walter 
G. Moyle, who represents the Bata 
interests in Washington. Senator Tyd- 
ings has expressed his intention to ask 
Mr. Houghteling for a hearing on the 
order before it becomes finally effec- 
tive. In a recent telegram to the Com- 
missioner, the Senator reminded him 
that the Labor Department had given 
the Bata firm permission to bring a 
hundred Czech workmen to this country 
and to employ them for a year as in- 


structors at the Bata Belcamp plant 
The seventy-two had arrived when the 
permission was modified. 

Further development of the Bata 
Shoe Company’s plant at Belcamp 
would be materially slowed up, accord- 
ing to Robert H. Archer, counsel for 
the Bata firm, if the requirements of 
the letter made public on December 28 
by James L. Houghteling, Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, 
which provided that, after January 10, 
the Bata Shoe Company might employ 
only ten of the seventy-two Czech work- 
men it brought to this country to assist 
in the operation of its Belcamp plant, 
were actually made effective. 

Writing to Jan Bata, president of the 
company, Mr. Houghteling stated that 
a thorough investigation made at the 
Belcamp plant indicated that available 
American workmen could perform al! 
but a “very few” of the operations em- 
ployed by the Bata Company in mak- 
ing shoes. Thus the Commissioner held 
that further retention of the great 
majority of the imported workmen was 
not warranted. In addition to asserting 
that sixty-two of the Czech workmen 
can no longer be employed, he said that 
he was withdrawing permission previ- 
ously granted to bring twenty-eight 
additional workmen to this country. 

The letter continues to point out: 
“This investigation, in which the immi- 
gration officers were assisted by persons 
familiar, through long experience, wi'h 
the processes of shoe manufacturing, 
has indicated that there are very fw 
processes employed at the Bata plant 
which are not known to skilled Amevi- 
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ean workers and which might justify 
the importation of Czecho-Slovakian 
workers on the assumption that unem- 
ployed skilled American labor of the 
type required to perform these pro- 
cesses is not available. These processes 
represent such a minor portion of the 
manufacturing operations, however, 
that further retention of the great 
majority of these alien visitors is not 
warranted.” 

In a subsequent statement, Jan Bata, 
head of the company, said that building 
operations at the Belcamp plant would 
cease if permission were refused his 
Czech instructors to remain in this 
country long enough to complete his 
work. 


Ferguson to Operate 
Red Cross Store Group 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A series of 
Red Cross shoe stores is to be opened in 
Southern California by Joseph H. Fer- 
guson. The first store in the group has 
been acquired through the purchase of 
the Will S. Allen interests in the estab- 
lished Red Cross Shoe Store at 6347 
Hollywood Boulevard in Hollywood. 
New sites will be acquired as soon as 
favorable locations in good communi- 
ties are available. 

During the many years that Mr. Fer- 
guson operated the May Co. shoe de- 
partments in this city, Red Cross shoes 
were considered important factors in 
the building of this most successful 
shoe department. Possibilities seen in 
the conduct of a group on exclusive Red 
Cross stores in this section led to Mr. 
Ferguson resigning his department 
store position. 


E-J Awarded Welfare 
Shoe Contract 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Submitting a bid 
of $32,087, the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration was low on the contract for 
22,000 pairs of shoes for the Rochester 
Welfare Department. 

A. G. Walton & Company of Boston 
was the only other bidder, but its 
figure was thrown out on the claim that 
it did not comply with specifications. 
City Purchasing Agent W. Ray Whit- 
ley said the Endicott-Johnson price was 
about the same as under the city’s old 
system of buying shoes in small lots 
without competitive bidding. 


Joins Wm. Brooks Shoe Co. 


NELSONVILLE, OHI0.—Julius Gruberg 

has recently joined the Wm. Brooks 

Company, here, and will repre- 

sent that firm’s line of men’s dress 

shoes in metropolitan New York and 

New Jersey, making his headquarters 
in New York City. 

Mr. Gruberg has had 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the shoe trade and is well 
known in this territory. He is now on 
the road with his Spring samples and 
is looking forward to renewing old 
friendships in his territory. 


Nice Work If You Can Get It 


Miami, Fla.—Sam H. Bailey of the Sam Bailey Boot Shop, Miami, thinks he 


made a record or something when he went fishing recently. 


Leaving the Miami 


Beach dock at 9:30 A.M. and returning at 4 in the afternoon, he and his guests, 

Howard ‘Schuls of Richmond, and Ex-Governor Harry Nice of Baltimore, returned 

with six sailfish. These measured from 5% to 7 feet long and weighed from 45 
to 60 pounds each. Nice work for one day. 





Wisconsin Travelers 


Reelect Officers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—All officers of 
the Wisconsin Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion were re-elected at the annual 
meeting held recently at the Plankinton 
hotel, here, as follows: L. L. Imig, 
president; Henry D. Kuehn, first vice- 
president; William L. McMannis, 
second vice-president, and Fred E. 
Schmidt, secretary-treasurer. 

Herman Larkey was named to the 
board of governors succeeding Edward 
P. Schmidt. Other members of the 
board are Irving Telling, Paul Haas, 
Lloyd C. Payne and Joseph Skibinski. 
All are from Milwaukee. 

The new officers will be installed at 
the next meeting to be held January 27 
at the Plankinton. 

At its meeting, the travelers’ associa- 
tion discussed plans for co-operating 
with the Wisconsin Shoe Retailers 
Association in the latter’s annual con- 
vention to be held June 16, 17 and 18 at 
the Plankinton. Resident Manager 
Harry Hoffman of the Plankinton was 
guest speaker at the meeting. 

Members attending the gathering re- 
ported 1940 prospects for business as 
being encouraging with 1939 sales ex- 
ceeding those for the previous year in 
most instances. 


Rosen Joins Best Shoe Co. 


Boston, Mass.—About 20 years ago 
a promising young man, Benjamin 
Short by name, went to work for a 
successful Boston retailer, one George 
M. Rosen. Shortly after, Mr. Rosen 


formed Merchants Shoe Co., which 
quickly forged to the front as one of 
the most successful novelty wholesalers 
in the country. Mr. Short became his 
right-hand man in the new enterprise. 

Ten years later Benjamin Short 
formed Best Shoe Co. which, in its 
turn, attained its “place in the sun” as 
a leading wholesaler of women’s high 
style footwear. 

During the past few years George 
Rosen has handled a number of dif- 
ferent shoe lines. Now, however, he is 
beaming in his happiness and gratitude 
to be once again connected with an 
enterprise that is “down his alley” so 
to speak, for as of January 1 he has 
been associated with Best Shoe Co. of 
Boston, where he is carrying on in the 
buying and merchandising of Best’s 
well established women’s lines—an ac- 
tivity which suits him down to the 
ground. 


Friends in the trade predict that the 
coming together again of these two 
seasoned shoe men will result in con- 
tinued growth and success for Best 
Shoe Co. 


Expresses Appreciation 


New YorK.—Tom England, past- 
president of the Boot and Shoe Travel- 
ers Association of New York, expresses 
his appreciation for the many letters, 
telegrams and telephone calls he re- 
ceived while he was confined to the 
hospital at Indianapolis during his ill- 
ness which he contracted while on the 
road. Also to the shoe men and the 
Indianapolis association for their solic- 
itations. 























































fair was high, reports reaching the 





Dr. C. A. Haines 
Shoes for Children 
IN STOCK 


to retail 
$2.00 te $3.00 
Sco, 8% - 12 / 
BCD, all colors, 










Flez-A-Proved Cushion 
soft and 
scientif 


leally designed; all 
leather. “Write for Gata- 





32104 
White Ett 


Chicago 


by 
American Shoe Co., S. Frieburger Bros. & Ce., 
25! W. Jeffersen St., 119-121 E. Columbia St., 
Detroit. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








Custom Built Shoes 
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“WONDER WHO'LL MAKE 


A ONE PAIR 


SPECIAL ORDER FOR 
MY BEST CUSTOMER?” 








+. _WE WILL » giving you o Quality 

your particular customer will quickly appreciate. 
To Profitably Retail at 

512° te 40°*— or let us quote you 


ER D AND HAAN W MAKE FoR 


COLE ROOD AND HAAN CO. CHICAGO 


Upper Leather Buying 
Reported Active 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


and consequently of a speculative na- 
ture. 

Lightness of domestic leather book- 
ings by tanners, failure of export busi- 
ness to reach higher levels, and spotty 
reports from the Chicago Shoe Fair, 
influenced the exchange selling. Pres- 
sure on the market was small, but new 
buying to absorb the offerings appeared 
only on the scale-down. Turnover was 
light with 716 contracts traded. 

While registration at the Chicago 





















trade of volume of business done were 
conflicting. Women’s novelty manufac- 
turers repurtedly enjoyed the best 
bookings at Chicago, with staple lines 
moving somewhat more slowly. 


N. Y. Travelers Hold Annual 
Meeting and Election 


New York.—The Boot and Shoe 
Travelers Association of New York 
recently held their annual meeting and 
election of officers at the McAlpin hotel, 
here. While members were assembled 
in the Green Room to attend the annual 
meeting and election of officers, guests 
were entertained in an adjoining room. 
Following the business meeting, mem- 
bers and guests got together for a good 
time. 








HAROLD CALLAHAN 


Following a reception, dinner was 
served and the men were entertained 
by some professional artists and some 
of the members themselves, who, al- 
though not having any union cards, 
displayed some unusual talent. 

Harold Callahan, representing the 
Selby Shoe Company in the East, was 
elected president. Glenn Van Meeter, 
E. P. Reed, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; N. J. McManus, Dr. Locke repre- 
sentative, and Robert Fredericks, 
Fredericks & Schier, were also elected 
vice-presidents. Charles Havranck was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer and Ed. 
Brown was elected assistant secretary. 
Tom England, Larrie Sass and William 
Monsees were named directors. 





To Contact Trade in East 


PASADENA, CALIF.—After attending 
the Chicago National Shoe Fair, Mrs. 
Mary Thacker, director of public rela- 
tions for Joyce, Inc., will make a tour 
of the East and Middle West after a 
stop in New York. The object of this 
trip will be to talk over advertising, 
merchandising and personal problems 
with the Joyce accounts in the sections 
mentioned. 
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Roy Reynolds Promoted 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Roy Reynolds 
is now manager of the men’s shoe de- 
partment in the J. W. Robinson Co. 
store succeeding Monroe Gamms. Fo) 
the past two years, Mr. Reynolds was 
assistant to Mr. Gamms, previous t 
that he was on the floor of the Robin- 
son Shoe Salon. 


Joyce Celebrates 
10th Anniversary 


PASADENA, CALIF.— More than 20‘ 
employes of the firm of Joyce, Inc. 
celebrated the company’s 10th busines 
anniversary in the way of a Christmas 
party, complete with dinner, present: 
and decorations in true Yule fashion 
One high light brought out was tha‘ 
the plant is now doing more business ir 
any two weeks than it did in its entir 
first year. 

Started 10 years ago by William H 
Joyce, Jr., who began making slipper 
and playshoes in a room in the Brale, 
Building, the firm now occupies a larg 
factory at 55 North Vernon Avenu 
Still making the same lines of goods, ii 
is now selling them all over the Unite: 
States. A subsidiary company has 
recently been established in Londo: 
Being the largest manufacturing firm 
with headquarters in Pasadena, it i 
also the largest concern selling thes: 
goods in the United States, according 
to Mrs. Mary Thacker, director of 
public relations. 

E. J. Keenan, who officiated as toast- 
master, also introduced Mrs. Dorothy 
Jensen, who, next to Mr. Joyce, has 
been with Joyce, Inc., the longest time. 

Other guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Joyce, Sr., and Frank 
Baker, who is head of the New York 
office of the company. 

Presents for all were provided in a 
mammoth grab bag. 

Following the dinner an orchestra 
provided music for dancing. Those at- 
tending the party were all connected 
with the firm or the husbands and 
wives of firm members. 

The committee in charge included 
Mr. Keenan, Mrs. Jensen, Mrs. Lottie 
Marley, Mrs. Nellie Engle, Roy Des- 
brow, Mrs. Rose Patterson, Ralph Pat- 
terson, and Mrs. Edith Brewer. 





Whittemore Repeats 
International Host Program 


Boston, Mass.—The unique Inter- 
national Host Program sponsored on 


- WQAM, Miami, Fla., by Whittemore 


Brothers Corporation, Cambridge, shoe 
polish manufacturers, was so successful 
last year that it is being repeated this 
season. A microphone is set up in 
customs at the Pan-American Airw:ys 
terminal in Miami and plane arrivals 
are interviewed. 

An interesting additional feature ‘his 
year is Whittemore’s prize contest 1n- 
ning in connection with the progr:m. 
Free airplane flights to Havana or 
Nassau are given away every ‘wo 
weeks. 
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Who Is 


Mrs. 


Consumer? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


ing. That means that about 158 dollars a year for 
clothing for from three to four persons; at the most, 
about 53 dollars a piece a year. Most of you men have 
wives and daughters. How far do you think 53 dollars 
a piece a year would go for their coats, dresses, hats, 
shoes? 

It is for these average people; for the bulk of our 
population, for whom consumer education is most im- 
portant. People on larger incomes are very much inter- 
ested in getting the most for their money, but people 
on low incomes know that a bad guy is a tragedy be- 
cause they have no money with which to replace it. 

You wonder what you can do about it? It is essen- 
tially an individual job. Each of you will arrive at a 
course of action to meet the movement as it touches 
you. However, it will lead toward finding ways and 
means of giving Mrs. Consumer the information she 


needs and wants. 


Standards of Comparison Needed 


To do that intelligently means that standards must 
first be developed among manufacturers so that they 
may have a basis for comparing their merchandise as 
to content, construction, and performance. The work 
of the American Standards Association is pointing in 
that direction. The American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials is working out methods of testing and measuring 
qualifications of merchandise which indicate its value 
or its performance in use. Studies like these give mean- 
ing to the comparison of relative prices. Retailers can 
buy from manufacturers only on the basis of specifica- 
tions and standards of this sort. 

To make these specifications and standards of actual 
use, a common language must be spoken and under- 
stood. 

The consumer would [ike to have this information 
passed along, not stop with the retailer. Probably the 
simplest way to pass it along is by means of labels 
attached to the commodity. The manufacturer is the 
only one who actually knows what has gone into a com- 
modity and how it has been constructed so he is the 
logical one to produce those facts. 


Mass Ignorance About Shoes 


There must be a uniformity of terms to make them 
understandable to the consumer without a technical 
training. It means that they must be simple and specific. 
To be accurate they must be based on tests and specifi- 
cations. To be practical, they must be easily under- 
stood and preferably should indicate performance. 

There is mass ignorance on the part of the public 

generally in regard to shoes. They feel they know very 


little about leathers, about construction, about fit. Con- 
sumers would like some general information which 
would be a guide in buying shoes. They would like to 
know how to be sure that the shoes they buy for the 
children have good wearing quality and the right kind 
of a fit for growing feet. On the other hand, they would 
like to know what factors make for comfort in adult 
shoes; why some shoes hold their shape and others 
don’t; what sort of use or abuse various materials will 
stand; how to take care of shoes; and probably first 
and foremost, what makes the difference in price. Shoes 
in the store windows look pretty much alike and the 
price mark may say anything from $1.98 to ten times 
that amount. Exactly where does the difference lie? 
When are $1.98 shoes an economy? When are they in 
reality expensive? 

Printed materials which your association might pub- 
lish, devoid of sales promotion, or films which might 
be made, would find a wide use. Their net result to 
you would be two-fold. In the first place, they would 
sell more shoes and better shoes, and in the second 
place, they would do a splendid public relations job. 

What is most needed is just a simple, friendly will- 
ingness on the part of both consumers and business to 
listen to each other’s point of view, and make a sincere 
effort to understand it. If they will do that, they will 
be able to pull together. Perhaps they can be friends 
if they will remember this definition— 

“A friend is a person who knows all about you and 
likes you anyway!” 


C.M.T.C, Shoe Contracts Reflect Rising Costs 


Boston, Mass.—The increase in the manufacturing 
cost of men’s volume grade shoes is vividly illustrated 
by two contracts just awarded here covering the manu- 
facture of 46,712 pairs of shoes for use by the Citizens’ 
Military Training Corps. Bids for these shoes were 
opened here Jan. 5 at the Army Quartermaster Depot, 
then referred to Washington. 

Thirty thousand pairs of these shoes, which are ox- 
fords, are to be made by the Craddock-Terry Shoe Cor- 
poration of Lynchburg, Va., at a price per pair of 
$1.78. The remainder are to be made by the Hubbard 
Shoe Co., of East Rochester, N. H., at a price per pair 
of $1.87. 

When it was decided last Summer to issue shoes of 
this type to members of the C. M. T. C., an experi- 
mental order was placed for a few hundred pairs and 
the price paid at that time—in June, 1939—was $1.53. 
The price as of today, therefore, represents an increase, 
in one case, of 25 cents per pair; and, in the other, of 
34 cents. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





worked 
salesman. Address $551, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 209 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ANTED SALESMAN: Experienced 
war a ae One —y Be 
on” One who knows the 
territory. det Ts at at ae ae on 
tailing $3 to $4.50. No established business or 
accounts mj = over. Suaty commission and 
salesman own Address “By 
_— care ‘Boot & Shoe y es 209 S. State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





W ANTED salesmen all territories outside ot 
Bors England. Straight commission promptly 
wit We make and stock complete line Pre- 

elts at popular prices. Newton Shoe Co., 
Room W502, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 








REAL MONEY MAKING OPPORTUN.- 
ITY for experienced live wire salesmen 
in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska to sell a fast styled line 
of women’s in-stock novelty shoes retailing 
from $1.49 to $2.49. Commission basis onl) 
Give full details regarding experience, age, ter- 
ritories covered, present and previous employ- 
ment. Boston Novelty Shoe Corporation, 120 
Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 





“OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE” 


Several openings for a few good sideline salesmen 
to our fast-selling, instock line of popular- 
priced Slippers, Sandals and 


open—Connecticut, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, St. Louis, Kansas, 
Missouri and California. Straight commission only. 
State references. 





Address 559, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
239 West 39th Street 











WE BUY 

Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail) 
Stocks. Also 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital 
ity, Arch » Queen Quality, Bos. 
tenians, Stetson, 


EBVEIN | BUSiN 


Ss. Reade ra F fay - Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887. New York Oity 














POSITION WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE RETAIL PROMOTIONAL 
ADVERTISING AND DISPLAY MAN, 
age 36 years, 6 years’ chain store experience, 
knows how to stimulate sales; go anywhere; 
complete qualification experience and reference 
on request. Ready February Ist. Address 
7560, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











UYER AND MANAGER, 5 years with I. 

Miller, Age 26; Business College graduate; 
experienced merchandising, display, fitting high 
grade and popular priced shoes. Address $561, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR RENT 





LINE WANTED 


MENS and Boys’ Line Wanted. Experienced 

salesman with fine buyer-acquaintance in 
New bs ee Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington is open for a good medium-grade line 
Ce ee ee a 
terri or years a splendid record 
of sales to his credit. 
nished from dealers and manufacturers—For 
further information address 
Yan, oy. 239 West 39th Street, New 
or! 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: FAMILY SHOE STORE 

established thirteen years, in Littleton, Colo- 
rado. Invoice twenty-eight hundred; will give 
fixtures free. : death of ‘conn Diller 
and Wood, Littleton, Colorado 








re : SHOE STORE in Wisconsin. 
Modern, 100% Main St. tion. New 
Stock of Floreheins, Freeman, Enna [ontieh, 
Tom Boy, etc. New X-Ray. Shoe ir 
aay og —_ rental. Only exclusive shoe 
store of 4000 pop. Attractive propo- 
sition gs nap with cash. No auctioneers. 
Address $5 care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th ey New York, N. Y. 











SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180-5181 


















Buyers of Surplus Stocks | 


We will surplus or entire stecks of shoes 
oun een Hk S retailers. 


QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO.., Inc. 
106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5878 



























RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Store completely fixtured. Just vacated by 
I. Miller. Excellent opportunity. Percentage 
lease including use of fixtures. Write 


MORTON G. THALHIMER, INC., 
1013 E. Main St., Richmond, Virginia 














MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 
Se ee 





Ges V. Wolle—686 48th—Des Moines, le. 
Send Free Semples and Prices 














MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 










































address should be 





mum charge, 75 cents. For all other 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25 


When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
S% Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “™ 
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Questions and Answers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


for the casual shoe in beige alligator 
calf and for the two-tone beige and 
brown or ombré effect in the dressy doe- 
skin sandal. 


Gray Much Discussed 


Gray is the other much-debated color. 
At present, gray does not show nearly 
as much promise as beige, although gray 
in ready-to-wear is slated to be very 
important. Some style-conscious stores 
have already started promotions of 
gray costumes with “Cherry Red” and 
“Hot Pink” accessories. The general 
opinion is that a gray costume calls for 
an accent color in shoes. Of course, 
there are always exceptions. A certain 
type of woman will be delighted to have 
gray shoes to match her gray costume. 
But don’t forget, such women are few 
and far between. However, we saw 
some very pretty gray shoes at the 
show. A leading Chicago store had 
filled a whole case with gray shoes in 
one of its shoe departments. There was 
an all-over gray, very pretty in suede, 
and gray combined with black patent 
leather. A combination of gray and 
blue—a medium dark somewhat grayed 
blue—in smooth leather was unusual 
and could be exceedingly smart with 
the right costume. But gray is not the 
dark horse, the third color of the coming 
season, of that we are pretty certain. 


That Extra Pair? 


Perhaps this season that extra pair 
will turn out to be two or more extra 
pairs of casuals or spectators or, more 
logically, of play shoes. Certainly extra 
pairs are bound to be sold in these 
types. But we think there’s a real busi- 
ness to be had in the extra street shoe. 
Eight out of ten women, it seems, are 
going to have elasticized step-ins for 
their first new shoes. They'll love them 
and the sleek, well-tailored look they 
give the foot. They'll like them for the 
early Easter we're having this year. 
Then, all of a sudden, come a really 
warm Spring day, they’ll want some- 
thing a little lighter looking, more 
feminine and frivolous. They'll want a 
pump—a real pump, low-cut, opened-up 
and with a ruffled, a softly tailored or 
a youthful square-cut bow. And you’ll 
be ready for that moment. You will 
have pumps with walled lasts, flatter- 
ing and smart; pumps with open toes 
and cut-outs, pipings and stitchings. 
You will have black and navy pumps 
trimmed with red. And grey and beige 
pumps, fresh and springlike after the 
dark colors. 


What Novelties Will There Be? 


The outstanding novelty of the year 
is, of course, the high-heeled wedge, up 
to 22/8. You saw them everywhere at 
the Fair in every kind of material and 


® 


3 


combination—white with dark layers to 
slenderize the heels—and dark with con- 
trasting layers in a different leather or 
color or both. Various treatments have 
been used to lighten up the heel and to 
make it the most decorative part of the 
shoe. Holes of various shapes have been 
cut through it. It has been grooved 
and shaped. But just how many of 
these shoes will appear in the Easter 
parade is another question. We have a 
bet with one high style manufacturer 
that we shall not see any great quan- 
tity, even on style-conscious Fifth 
Avenue. But we may be quite wrong. 
Some women will, no doubt, find them 
irresistible. And at least one man made 
a sale when he said to the young 
woman whom he was accompanying on 
a shopping expedition, “Those shoes 
make your feet look like a baby’s!” 
Among the novelty treatments, the 
opened-up back, frequently matched to 
openings in the vamp, is one of the 
most interesting. Other back treat- 
ments were scattered through many of 
the lines. The little “bustle” bow was 
very fetching on certain shoes. Heel 
shapes feature three novelty types—the 
Dutch Boy, the keg or barrel and, new- 
est of the three, the pyramid. A few 
glass heels were, of course, included. 


Watch These Highlights 


Aside from strictly novelty patterns 
and treatments, there are plenty of in- 
teresting ideas to watch. Watch pumps 
—they are being given all kinds of in- 
teresting new treatments. Watch straps 
—sabots are being used more and more, 
especially in play shoes. Watch side 
lacing—it is fresh and attractive on 
saddle oxfords. Watch different kinds 
of cutouts, stitchings and lacings. 
Watch moccasin toes on casuals with 
high-riding tongues and little saddles 
breaking the long plain vamp. (We 
featured two such shoes in our play 
shoe pages in the Dec 23 issue of the 
RECORDER.) Watch spectators and watch 
them in blue and white and an oc- 
casional black patent on white as well 
as the classic tan (Turftan) and white. 
Watch snakeskin—it seems to be going 
places in bright or neutral colors, as 
well as for trims. Watch smooth 
leathers—calf, kid and patent—they 
are slated for a big play this Spring. 
Watch the soft, unlined, flexible-soled 
walking oxford in crushed and sueded 
leathers. Watch play shoes—we don’t 
have to tell you that, do we? They 
come in elk, crushed kid and calf, cape- 
skin, and a variety of fabrics, and in 
plaids and multi-color stripes. Wedge 
heels, platform soles, wooden, cork and 
rubber soles all are out to play this 
year. 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


PROVIDE FOOT COMFORT 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 





FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal) feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre- 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrunk with- 
out harm. 


$12.50 


Special combination offer $25.00 (fluids In- 
cluded in above prices) f.o.b. Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Eastern Representative: Charles Henry Brown 
& Son, Marbridge Bidg., New York City. 


Send your order or write for detail information. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 E. Gist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ball Band Salesmen to 
Hold Regional Meetings 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—The first of a 
series of semi-annual regional meetings 
for salesmen of the Mishawaka Rubber 
and Woolen Mfg. Co. will be held at 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Monday, January 
15. This meeting will be followed by 
others at Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Brattleboro, Vt., and Ogden, Utah. 

Company executives in attendance 
at these meetings will be E. J. W. Fink, 
president and general manager; G. D. 
Babcock, sales manager; J. L. Duncan, 
assistant sales manager; J. T. Royer, 
district sales supervisor; L. S. Long, 
manager of sales research, L. S. Tag- 
gart, advertising manager and E. W. 
Speiser, special sales representative. 

Approximately 160 salesmen will 
attend these meetings which are to be 
held to display the new styles of Ball 
Band footwear for the coming season 
and to discuss sales and advertising 
plans designed to help retailers. 





Physical Culture Moves 
New York Showrooms 

New YorK.—The Physical Culture 
Shoe division of The Selby Shoe Com- 
pany has completed the removal of its 
New York offices to new quarters in 
the Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th 
Street. 

The new location was selected for its 
convenience, in the heart of the shoe 
buying district, and easily accessible 
to Physical Culture dealers in the met- 
ropolitan area as well as to out-of-town 
buvers. 





